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Equipped with: 
12 Otis 1:1 Gearless 
Traction Passenger 
7 L e-9 Elevators, 
PENNSYLVANIA e.. are 7 Otis 1:1 Gearless 
HOTEL, ~ . Traction Service 
: ; ; Elevators. 
NEBW YORE 1 Otis Worm Gear 
P " F Traction Baggage 
Architects : »* ’ Elevator. 
McKim, Mead & White , 4 Otis Worm Gear 
: Traction Passenger 
Elevators. 
3 Otis Drum Type 
Freight Elevators. 
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‘ELEVATORS—OTIS” 


TWO-WORD memorandum for a specification which the 
architect knows will give him no worry either during con- 
struction or after the building has been completed. 
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His certainty of judgment is based on knowledge that an Otis 
installation begins with reliability in design and construction and 
can be depended upon to operate with a smoothness and economy 
that will confirm the wisdom of his choice from every point of view. 
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Into every Otis goes a breadth and depth of experience in ele- 
vator construction covering a period of more than sixty-five years, 
and the ruling thought of every Otis employee is that the pre- 
eminence attained shall be perpetuated. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


! 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York ! 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World ! 
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Competition for a Stadium on the 
Lake Front, Chicago 


N unusual architectural competition has been 

held recently in Chicago. It was unusual 

in the subject, a stadium; unusual in the 
size, to seat 100,000 persons at maximum capacity. 
It is only with the increasing popularity of athletic 
sports that stadiums have become a necessity for 
carrying on such enterprises. So popular have 
they become that tremendous audiences congregate 
to view the major sports. In the larger cities base- 
ball parks with a capacity of 20,000 to 35,000 
spectators are common. These are taxed to their 
utmost when star attractions are played. Foot- 
ball stadiums have been erected that will seat 60,- 
000 spectators and at many universities are found 
those of 15,000 to 25,000 capacity. 

The war, with its great parades, has given the 
people a taste for pageants. This is a very desir- 
able thing because the American people have not 
possessed a proper desire for such forms of spec- 
tacular amusements. Perhaps we will now absorb 
somewhat of the spirit of many of our foreign 
born citizens and rightly enjoy the féte. Great 
pageants, illustrating phases of American history, 
would not only be illuminating to our foreign born 
brothers, but might be as much so to many of the 
native American stock. These festivals have 
another value in creating enthusiasms and in stim- 
ulating the imagination along proper channels. 

The need of such a structure in Chicago has been 
realized for a long time. After several years of 
consideration and discussion a dual arrangement 
has been made between the City of Chicago and the 
South Park Commissioners of Chicago. Under this 
agreement the City of Chicago is to furnish the 
funds with which to construct the stadium and the 
South Park Commissioners are to furnish the site, 
maintain and operate the stadium. The site is 
on made ground immediately south of the Field 
Museum, which is at the southern extremity of 
Grant Park. The new park system of filled in 
lands, lagoons, bridges, etc., will extend from Grant 
Park south to the Hyde Park district, the entire 
system to be constructed by filling in portions of 
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Lake Michigan along the shore line. This system 
of lakeside parks and drives will extend then for 
a distance of about eleven miles, from the southern 
end of Jackson Park to the northern extremity of 
Lincoln Park on the north. The only interrup- 
tion will be a short distance of about one and one- 
half miles of North Michigan Avenue, devoted to 
high class stores, office buildings and hotels. 

The new stadium will be nearly midway in this 
extensive park system and easily accessible to 
western portions of the city. It will be the geo- 
graphical center of the finest and most extensive 
system of parks and boulevards in the world. 

The stadium will be unusual in its seating ca- 
pacity, a maximum of 100,000 and an ordinary of 
60,000 persons. It is not easy to visualize a seated 
audience of 100,000 persons surrounding an arena 
capable of accommodating many thousands of per- 
sons ata time. There is a demand for such s‘ruc- 
tures and Chicago will soon be able to stage out- 
door events with better facilities than any other 
city in the world. With its fine summer climate, 
due to its location on Lake Michigan, it will be the 
great rendezvous for summer events on land and 
water and in winter unexcelled for winter sports. 

The competition was held under the direction 
of the South Park Commissioners under the pro- 
gram as here given. Invitations to compete were 
extended to Edward H. Bennett and William E. 
Parsons, Coolidge and Hodgson, Zachary T. Davis 
and William F. Kramer, Holabird and Roche, 
Jarvis Hunt, Marshall and Fox. 

These six competitors are all of Chicago and 
well represent the architectural profession in that 
city. 

The Park Commissioners invited a jury to make 
the award, consisting of Prof. A. A. Stagg, Phys- 
ical Director, University of Chicago; Martin A. 
Ryerson; J. F. Foster, General Superintendent, 
South Park Commissioners; Richard E. Schmidt 
of Schmidt, Garden and Martin; Peirce Anderson 
of Graham, Anderson, Probst and White. 
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Mr. Anderson was chosen by the competing 
architects. Two of the five jurors were architects, 
Messrs. Schmidt and Anderson. 


The Competition Program 
Professional Adviser. 

The owner has appointed D. H. Perkins, architect, 814 
Tower Court, Chicago, professional adviser for this com- 
petition. He has been directed to prepare this program 
and to give such assistance and interpretation as may be 
required, either by the owner, the competitors, or the 
jury. He will confer with the jury but he will have no 
vote. 


Anonymity. 


No design will be considered, the drawings or wrap- 
pers of which bear any note or mark revealing their 
authorship. All drawings shall be wrapped in a plain 
cover on which the words “Stadium Competition” and 
none other shall be printed. A plain sealed envelope en- 
closing the author’s card shall be attached to the outside 
of the wrapper. 

On the day set for their delivery the professional ad- 
viser will engage an expressman, who shall call at the 
office of each competitor, receive the drawings and de- 
posit them in a vault in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

At the first meeting of the jury the adviser will open 
the wrappers, put a number on each envelope and a cor- 
responding number on each drawing, in the presence of the 
jurors. The adviser shall retain the envelopes contain- 
ing the authors’ cards, with seals unbroken until the jury 
has made its award, after which the envelopes shall be 
opened in the jurors’ presence and the authors’ names 
announced. 

Return of Drawings. 

Within one week after the award all drawings except 
those of the successful competitor will be returned to their 
authors. If the owner desires a public exhibition of the 
entire number of drawings he will so advise the com- 
petitors and if their consent is given they will be ex- 
hibited and published. 

One Design. 

No competitor will be allowed to submit more than 
one design in this competition. 
Communications, 


Al) communications and inquiries relating to this com- 
petition by the competitors shall be in writing and shall 
be addressed to the professional adviser. He will send 
answers to all such inquiries to each competitor, together 
with copies of the questions. 

No such communication received after thirty days from 
the date of acceptance by all of the competitors will be 
answered. Competitors will be advised of this date. 
Time. 

All drawings must be ready for collection on or before 
November 22, 1919. The jury will make its award on 
or before December 6, 1919. 

Award. 

The award to the author of the design adjudged the 
best by a majority of the jury shall be a commission from 
the owner to prepare working plans and _ specifications 
after the competitive sketches have been revised by the 
architect and approved by the owner. 

To each of the other five competitors a cash payment 
of $1,000 shall be made within one month from the date 
of the award of the jury. 


Agreement. 

The stadium when constructed will be erected by the 
owner. The architects will not be required to procure 
contractors’ bids, nor to supervise construction. The 
owner may desire consultation by the architect during 
construction, in which case a proposition covering such 
services will be requested. 

In consideration of the submission of drawings in this 
competition the owner agrees to enter into a contract for 
protessional service with the successful competitor within 
thirty days from the date of the award by the jury. 

This contract, among other items, shall contain the 
following provisions, namely: 

That “professional service” shall include the 
of the competitive sketches to conform to 
and requests by the owner, thereby making 
studies of design complete enough to form 


revision 
suggestions 
preliminary 
a basis for 
working drawings; also, the preparation of working plans, 
specifications, scale and full-size details and diagrams for 
all structural or ornamental work as well as all mechani- 
cal engineering work required for the complete construc- 
tion of the stadium. This shall include- diagrams and 
specifications for all foundation work, superstructure, 
heating and lighting so that the owner may be able to 
start construction immediately upon receipt of the same 
without further architectural or engineering service. 

The owner shall make a statement of changes or re- 
visions, if any are desired in the competitive sketches, 
within ninety days from the signing of the contract, and 
the architect shall submit revisions if requested within 
ninety days from the receipt of such instructions from 
the owner. 

The owner agrees to pay the architect the sum of 
$5,000 for the revised preliminary studies of design within 
thirty days from their receipt and to give his approval 
of the same and his order for working plans within the 
same period. 

The owner agrees to pay for complete plans, specifica- 
tions, mechanical diagrams and scale and full-size details 
a fee equal to 3% per cent on the cost of the stadium, 
less the previous payment for preliminary studies, when 
the working drawings and specifications are delivered. 

Grading, road construction, filling, planting and other 
landscape work shall not be included in computing the 
cost basis for the architect's fees. 

Should the owner and the architect be unable to agree 
upon the proper cost of the structure for the purpose 
of computing the fee of the architects, such cost shall be 
determined by arbitration by three arbitrators, one selected 
by the owners, one by the architect and the third by the 
two thus chosen. 

Site. 

The site for the stadium lies on the lake front, south of 
the Field Museum, east of the Illinois Central right-of- 
way, west of South Park Avenue, extended and north of 
Sixteenth Street extended. A plan of the grounds and 
environs accompanies this invitation. 

The site for automobile parking lies south of Sixteenth 
Street, between the Illinois Central and South Park 
Avenue. 

The ground surface at the north shall be grade 31. It 
shall slope or step down to grade 15 at Sixteenth Street. 
The arena will be level at grade 7. 

Description, 

The proposed stadium shall consist of an open amphi- 
theater for spectators surrounding (wholly or partially) 
an arena. It shall be so arranged that large numbers of 
people may view processions, pageants, military maneuvers, 
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concerts, outdoor dramatics, athletic contests, track meets, 
1rse shows, fairs, winter sports, ice carnivals, etc., etc. 
Construction, 

The construction shall be of fire and weather resisting 
material, 

The design and structure must be up to or better than 
the standards which would be required under the Chicago 
uilding ordinances if this building were under the juris- 
diction of the Building Department. 


General Arrangement. 

South Park Avenue will be at grade 31 at the south- 
east and southwest corners of the museum site. It will 
descend to grade 15 opposite Sixteenth Street, and rise 
iain to a higher grade at Twenty-second Street. 

The space south of Fifteenth Street is reserved for 
uutomobile parking for spectators at the stadium, but the 
designer is at liberty to arrange parking space north of 
Sixteenth Street if he considers it advisable to do so. 
No design will be penalized which does not do so. 

The descending grades outside of the stadium will be 
gradual or in steps te conform to the architect’s design 
and suggestion. 

The competitors may wish to show temporary seating 
hoth below and above the permanent seats. It may be 
extended into the arena if it does not interfere with the 
sight lines. Above or around the main structure a base 
for temporary seating must be provided. It may be 
either of concrete construction or of earth filling between 
retaining walls, or partially of both, but in no case may 
this base be higher than grade 4o. 

It is assumed that the ends of the structure will be 
either semi-circular, elliptical or polygonal, but the de- 
signer will not be required to make them of similar size. 
If he chooses, the long sides need not be parallel. 


Requirements and Capacity. 

\ll of the following items are mandatory: 

An arena, the longest dimension not less than 1,000 
feet. A running track exactly one-third mile long, 12 
inches from the inside border. The track shall be 30 
feet wide. Provision must be made for portable ele- 
vated turns for bicycle races. Provisions for motorcycle 
races need not be made. 

Entrances, one or more, at or near the north and south 
ends for incoming and outgoing processions so that 
armies may approach at one end, maneuver within the 
stadium and leave at the opposite end. These entrances 
must not interfere with the theater at one end. 

Space for these requirements will take all the area that 
is available and will be sufficient for all other uses to 
which the arena will be put. 

An outdoor uncovered theater is required at one end, 
presumably the smaller end of the structure if both ends 
are not alike. This theater must be provided with a tem- 
porary platform, stage and screen, shutting off the portion 
f seats and arena not in use. This shall be for out-of- 
door dramatics, band concerts, etc. 


Seating. 

The main structure shall be a series of banks and seats 
of a capacity to accommodate 60,000, 

Provision for temporary seating shall accommodate 
40,000 people; it may be partially above and partially be- 
low the main permanent structure. It may extend into 
the arena. 


Display of Bwnting. 
Very liberal provision for festal display of bunting 
must be provided. 
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Reviewing Stands. 

One or more reviewing stands must be provided. They 
must be suitable for the most important public occasions. 
Accessories. 

3eneath the permanent seating provision must be made 
for: 

A suite of offices, the equivalent of ten rooms, 15 x 20. 

Numerous public comfort stations, distributed through- 
out the substructure. 

A number of hospitals and first-aid stations. 

Special provision for storing temporary seats and sup- 
ports; also, for the stage and screen for the theater. 

Stables for horses and cattle during fairs and con- 
veniences for transportation of exhibits. 

Dressing rooms in connection with the theater. 

Storage for flag poles, decorations and furnishings. 


Lighting. 

Provision must be made for lighting the space under 
the seats, as far as possible by natural means, but ade- 
quate artificial lights must also be provided for evening 
use. 

The decorative use of lighting for evening use of the 
stadium must be provided liberally so that spectacular 
evening displays may be given. 


Heating and Ventilating. 


All space beneath the seats designed for use must be 
ventilated by natural means. Such provision must be 
made as no heating apparatus nor mechanical ventilation 
will be installed other than heating for the toilets, first 
aid, emergency rooms and offices if they are uced during 
winter carnivals. 


Refreshments. 


Convenient spaces must be provided in numerous loca- 
tions for soda fountains and confectionery and other re- 
freshments. 


Drawings Required. 

All drawn with black ink on sheets of white opaque 
paper. They may be mounted on linen, but they must not 
be mounted on stretchers. 

First, a general ground plan showing the stadium and 
surrounding drives and approaches and the south build- 
ing line of the Field Museum. Not all of the parking 
space south of Sixteenth Street need be shown. The 
ground plan shall be at a scale of 100 feet to the inch. 
The treatment and use of all of the space between the 
Field Museum Terrace and the stadium must be drawn 
on this ground plan and shall show all drives, walks, 
approaches and entrances. 

Second, two plans at a scale of 32 feet to the inch, 
one showing the seating arrangements, the other show- 
ing the plan of the substructure and accessories. A 
third partial plan showing imtermediate levels may be 
made if the competitors wish to do so. (Note—The top 
of all drawings of plans shall be north.) 

Third, two or three exterior elevations at 1/16 inch 
to the foot, one showing the side, the second showing one 
end and the third showing the opposite end if it differs 
from the first. 

Fourth, one longitudinal and one transverse section at a 
scale of 16 feet to the inch. 

Fifth, drawings of entrances, special features or typical 
sections are requested at %-inch scale showing plans, 
elevations and sections of such portions or details as can- 
not be effectively shown at 1/16-inch scale. 

Sixth, one general view bird’s-eye perspective from a 
point in line with the center of Sixteenth Street, either 
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east or west of the stadium. The view must be taken from 
an elevation between 300 and 800 feet above the lake. 
lhe rendering shall be in black ink or sepia in pen or 


brush. No water color perspective will be allowed or 
considered. 
The number and size of the sheets of drawings is 


optional with the competitors. 
Description. 

A typewritten description of about 1,500 words, giving 
the author’s ideas of the uses for this stadium as de- 
signed by him, the methods by which its features are to 
be employed and its value to the community developed 
as well as the method of construction proposed would be 
received and considered. (This is not a mandatory re- 
quest. ) 

The competitors are requested to make a statement of 
the cubic contents of the structure shown by their plans. 
Response. 


The owner desires responses from the competitors on 
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or before August 21, 1919, advising him whether or not 
they accept this invitation and will agree to enter the 
competition and comply with its conditions. Such responses 
may be addressed to the Secretary of the Commission, 
Washington Park, Chicago. 

The jury adjudged the design of Holabird and 
Roche to be the best of those submitted. The posi- 
tion of the other competitors, if they were placed, 
has not been announced. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT is pleased to pub- 
lish the six designs and also the descriptions sub- 
mitted by the competitors. In doing this it fur- 
nishes its readers an opportunity to study the vari- 
ous interpretations of the program by the com- 
petitors, which study will be interesting and of 
possible use as the demand for such structures be- 
comes more common. 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake Front, Chicago 
By Holabird and Roche, Architects 
Selected as the Best Design by the Jury 


N the solution of the problem two requirements were 
| ppt Mace of paramount importance: 

First, that the proposed stadium should in no way con- 
flict with the Field Museum; 

Second, that the majority of the permanent seats should 


be concentrated around a comparatively small area, to 
afford to the greatest number the best view of those 
athletic games and similar events as could not be ex- 


pected to fill the stadium to capacity. 


Solution of the First Requirement 


(a) The Field Museum is considered the head of the 
composition, the axis of stadium being the same as that 
of the museum. 


(b) The north end of the arena is left entirely open, 
affording to each spectator an unobstructed view of the 
museum. 


(c) North from the east and west porticoes, the perma- 
nent seats are entirely below grade 31, which is the grade 
of the esplanade in front of the museum. In this north 
sector the structure is merely a series of terraces, finish- 
ing opposite the end pavilions of the museum in simple 
sculptured walls and stairways. By this treatment of the 
north end of the stadium, conflict with the architecture 
of the museum is entirely avoided. 


Solution of the Second Requirement 


(a) The width of the arena is made as small as prac- 
ticable, being 300 feet between walls. 

(b) The important east and west stands (marked by 
porticoes) are made higher than the north sector, to give 
a larger number of seats in this portion of the stadium. 
A football field is centered on the center line of these 
stands. The finish of the one-third mile track and of a 


220-yard straightaway is opposite the reviewing stand at 
the center of the west stand. 
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(c) The combination of these two stands with the 
theater seats (semi-circular south end), comprise the large 
majority of the permanent seats, and these seats are of 
nearly equal value for most of the events and displays 
that will be presented in the arena. 

(d) In order to concentrate the seats around a small 
area, it is necessary to extend the height of the stands 
above grade 40. This is justified, 

First, because the spectators are thereby afforded a 

better view of all details of the spectacles held 

in the arena, and 

Second, because this arrangement permits the north sector 
to be kept at such a low elevation and to be 
treated so simply that there is no conflict with 
the Field Museum. 

Seating. 

As shown, in the sections, the surface of the amphi- 
theater is slightly bowled, in order to give the proper 
lines of sight and, at the same time, keep the stands as 
low as possible. The 60,000 permanent seating includes 
the main east and west stands, full height, the theater, ex- 
cept the upper terraces and, in the section north of the 
main stands, the seating below grade 31. 

The 40,000 temporary seats are provided for on the 
upper theater terrace, the three terraces north of the main 
east and west stands, and a portion of the north end of 
the arena. 

The full 100,000 seats surround the whole stadium uni- 
formly to the top promenade indicated on the drawings. 

The terraces form bases for the temporary seats, and, 
by this arrangement the seating becomes especially flex- 
ible, as any number of terraces may be filled with tem- 
porary seats, leaving a finished structure in the event they 
are not all covered. 

The terraces also have the advantage of serving as 
promenades for the spectators and sightseers. 
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Access. 


A promenade at grade 31 extends entirely around the 


stadium. From this promenade, at suitable intervals, ex- 
tend passageways and ramps leading to the banks of 
seats. People may enter at the north end on this level 
or any of the terrace levels and proceed to the section 
they are seeking. 

Entrances at suitable intervals are provided along the 
exterior of the stadium. These lead through the structure 
and, by tunnels and ramps, to the various banks of seats. 

Direct access to upper promenade is furnished by stair- 
ways. 

In addition all main aisles in the amphitheater lead di- 
rectly to arena, where egress is furnished by the entire 
north end, or by passages south of main east and west 
stands. 

Pageants and large bodies of troops would enter from 
the north, pass south by the west reviewing stand, circle 
the theater with its reviewing stand and then move north 
and out again. In this way there would be no limit to 
the number of troops or the size of pageants. 

In addition, two 30-foot passageways from the arena 
are provided at the south end of the main stands. 
Superstructure. 

The superstructure comprises a wide promenade, cov- 
ered on the east and west by two monumental porticoes. 
Along this promenade sockets are provided for display of 
flags and bunting, also bases for searchlights at the 
southern end. On the drawings, no special scheme of 
bunting display has been shown, as this would vary to 
suit the occasion. At the extreme south, in the scheme 
as submitted, is proposed a large monument commemo- 
rative of the men from Chicago who lost their lives dur- 
ing the war. The idea of the monument might be termed 
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one of the uses for this portion of the stadium. The 
site is of such a commanding nature, with the 1,500-foot 
sweep to the Field Museum that it seems highly desirable 
that advantage should be taken and that here should be 
placed a monument worthy of Chicago’s effort in the 
Great War. 

Space Under Stand. 

The space under the main east and west stands and 
under the theater, has been left free from columns. 
This is divided into three large halls having approximately 
125,000 square feet of floor space, making space available 
for large automobile, livestock, dairy, industrial and edu 
cational, or other exhibitions. Temporary booths or stalls 
can be erected to suit the requirements of the occasion. 
Although the program demands only heating for accesso- 
ries, this space could very easily be prepared for any per- 
manent winter uses that may be required, such as all- 
year-round swimming baths and gymnasiums, recreation 
and assembly rooms, or civic concert auditoriums. In 
the future park development to the east of the site, the 
interior arrangement of this project would lend itself to 
permanent or semi-permanent shops along the Boulevard 
face. 

Parking Space. 

Parking space for automobiles has been provided in 

long triangle at the south of the arena site. 
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Construction. 

The stadium will be constructed entirely of masonry, 
using the best materials that the funds available will allow 
Cubic Contents. 

The cubic contents of the structure as presented total 
10,562,000 cubic feet. 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake Front, Chicago 


By Edward H. Bennett and William E. Parsons, Architects 


General Purpose. 

The aim has been to design a stadium for general uses 
rather than one serving any one specific purpose. 

The stadium should be suitable not only for public 
gatherings and spectacles of a military or a non-military 
character, but also for the more specialized uses of ath- 
letics and games. 

One of its chief uses will undoubtedly be that of great 
tournaments and reviews of a military character, of great 
gatherings on festival days in connection with public 
parades through the downtown streets and to such occa- 
sions as the Olympic games, floral exhibits, horse shows 
and circuses, in addition to football, baseball, track and 
other athletics. 

The stadium may serve a useful purpose in connection 
with universal military service, or for the military classes 
of schools, whose public reviews, prize drills and other 
contests may be held there. 

The theater may be operated separately from the main 
arena, except on occasions when the noise there will ren- 
der performances in the theater difficult. 

On great occasions all of the temporary seats may be 
used, but it is thought that for such uses as football games 
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it will be desirable to mass the temporary seats on the 
long sides of the arena. 

In either case the terrace will be an important factor 
for the distribution of the crowds, especially on free 
days. It being continuous the public may circulate from 
one side to the other and select their seats with freedom. 

For ice carnivals the center of the field may be flooded 
and toboggan slides may be arranged, built up on the 
seats in such numbers as may be desired. 

The value of the stadium to the public will be very 
great. In connection with the development of the South 
Shore its construction would encourage the people of 
Chicago to use the lake front together with the Field 
Museum, bathing facilities and such other buildings as 
may conceivably be built in the future to form a group. 

The elements of this group would mutually support one 
another, they would have common transportation facili- 
ties and generally would present a variety of opportunity 
in the way of entertainment and instruction of undoubted 
value to the community. 


Conception of the Problem 
The conception of this stadium is that of a_ bowl, 
modeled in such a way that it is partially sunk in the 
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ground, rather than that of a building. In view of the 
existing topographical condition and the proposed road 
levels such a plan may be carried out admirably. 

The general expression of the exterior is that of a ter- 
race with an appropriate terminal at the north end and 
carrying the more substantial enclosure of the theater at 
the south end, and arrangement practically dictated by 
the conditions and orientation of the site. 

A free display of bunting and other temporary decora- 
tion may be used it is believed, as indicated on the side 
elevation. 

General Plan 

The form chosen is governed in the first place by the 
outline of the site, having for its dominant features the 
Field Museum on the north and the proposed park and 
lagoons on the south and east. Its exact form, including 
the rounded ends, has been controlled by the factor of 
maximum visibility of the field from the seats. It is 
claimed for this plan that there are none but good seats. 

It is believed that considerations of good seating have 
contributed to rather than detracted from the shape of 
the bowl and its general appearance. 

Main Outlines: The ends of the structure are dissimi- 
lar in size and curved and the sides are straight, but tran- 
sitional curves are arranged between these straight sides 
and the ends with a view to avoiding the appearance of 
narrowing or pinching at the center, common to some of 
the stadia of the Roman circus form. Straight sides, it 
is believed, have particular advantage for the lining up 
of military and other formations. 

The theater has been designed as moderate in size as 
it is believed is consistent with the purpose of the utiliza- 
tion of the stadium arena as a whole. The differentiation 
architecturally also has been carried as far as seems con- 
sistent with unity of expression in the entire composition. 

The unsymmetrical arrangement or gradual widening 
of the field on the north and south axis, it is believed, 
will give a more ample appearance and a better maneuver- 
ing ground. Owing to the fact that it fits the site perfectly 
it is believed that it will be at once recognized as the most 
reasonable and finest arrangement. 

Administration Group: The administration offices are 
placed where it is thought they will be accessible and will 
control the entire structure to the best advantage. With 
them are grouped the various rooms and other services 
required by the program. 

In addition to these are provided lockers, dressing- 
rooms and toilets, as may be necessary for those engaged 
in indoor training, the rifle pit, etc., in such manner that 
the whole group may be economically heated from the 
central heating plant as indicated on the plans. 

Economic Consideration 

Since the stadium must be built upon land, the greater 
part of which is submerged and that it will have to be 
carried in all probability on piles and concrete piers, it is 
obvious that the expense of unnecessary filling material 
under the structure should be avoided. 

The fullest possible advantage it is thought should be 
taken of this great space, which may be developed in this 
way to its greatest usefulness. All the requirements of 
the program have been included in the plans, but in addi- 
tion various suggestions have been made for the use of 
this lower space, to be operated in conjunction with the 
stadium. 

Special attention is invited to the arrangement by which 
adequate natural light and ventilation is afforded through- 
out this lower structure. 
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Circulation and Access—Ramps 

There are no stairways with the exception of four 
supplementary flights on the outside. 

The stadium, due to the capacity demanded, occupies 
the greater part of the site selected, but it has been the 
aim to adapt every foot of the ground remaining to the 
purposes of circulation of the public. 

Street Cars: Provision is made for a street car right- 
of-way bordering the Illinois Central with two loading 
platforms. 

The general circulation for automobiles and other ve- 
hicles surrounds the site and between it and the arena 
is disposed a circulation as broad as possible, for the dis- 
tribution of the public approaching or leaving the stadium. 

There are twenty-six entrances leading to the vast 
concourse arranged under the platform for the temporary 
seatings and fourteen additional exits. 

This concourse will serve for the distribution of the 
public or for sheltering them in the emergency of bad 
weather. ° 

Sixty-three passages practically at street level, lead di- 
rectly from this concourse and the arcade around the 
theater to the seating spaces. A maximum of 1,200 seats 
is served by each passage. In addition a number of ramps 
lead to the terrace bordering the arena, for distribution 
to the permanent seats and to the temporary seats which 
are to be placed on this terrace. 

SEATING SPACE AND CAPACITY 
SEATING SPACE (SQ. FT.), INCLUDING AISLES 





Stadium Theater Total 

POU ans icine scant ow 213,248 62,528 275,770 
Lower temporary.......... 59,040 8,088 67,128 
Upper temporary.......... 100,800 —. 100,800 
Fetal exetie: aOR: os 6 iideas en sicriebecas 443,704 

SEATING CAPACITY (PERSONS) 

POTION kicicceiccucses BS 13,474 60,014 
Lower temporary......... 12,194 2,690 14,884 
Upper temporary.......... 25,608 —-— 25,668 
pf RRR tenet de ne Se ee Ny 100,566 
Standing room in and above colonnade of theater.. 3,000 


Temporary Seats: From the above figures it is seen 
that the temporary seats have been so arranged that a 
large percentage of them are below the permanent seats. 
These lower temporary seats are easily handled for stor- 
age, easily accessible when in use and are generally de- 
sirable. 

Dimensions: The distance back to back of permanent 
seats is 30 inches, of temporary seats is 28 inches. The 
risers in the permanent seating range from 8 to 12 inches, 
as determined by sight lines. 

It might be stated that the distance back to back of 
seats of 30 inches is the same as that used in the Yale 
bowl. This space is considered satisfactory. The dis- 
tance of 27 inches used in the Harvard Stadium has been 
demonstrated to be too small. 

The seating capacity is ‘based on seat widths of 1734 
inches to 19 inches, the minimum being at a few points in 
the curved seating. 

The arrangement and dimension of seats, aisles, en- 
trances and ramps was decided upon, the sight lines de- 
termined and all problems of operation (for free amuse- 
ments, for occasions when an entrance charge is made, 
either with or without reservation of seats and for ex- 
hibition use) were studied in the light of a first-hand 
knowledge of similar features in the largest stadia and 
halls of the country. 
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Storage of Seats: The lower temporary seats may be 
stored with minimum effort by shifting them through 
movable panels in the arena wall. Those on the upper 
terrace may be carried up and down by trucks, using the 
special ramps and the freight lift. By these means the 
seats may be placed or stored with a minimum amount of 
effort. 
Theater. 

The theater is segmental in form and the stage may be 
so placed that all seats will have a good view. It is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade and wall, which it may be stated 
with authority will improve the acoustical qualities of the 
theater. These qualities are stated to be better in the 
Harvard Stadium than in the Yale when used for 
theatrical performances. 

Pool: In conjunction with the theater stage it is sug- 
gested that a pool be built for aquatic exhibitions. It is 
believed that if this were done the stage itself should be 
operated mechanically on runways, the stage itself being 
thus utilized to floor over the pool and throw its area 
into the main arena. 


sowl 


Awning: It is suggested that the theater may be par- 
tially covered with an awning if desired, as shown on the 


drawings. 


Space Under Stadium Structure 
\ very considerable space is found under the perma- 
nent seats and under the terrace for the temporary seats. 

Provision is made for the various services required by 
the program, administration offices and locker rooms for 
use of contestants in the stadium and for the partici- 
pants in the performances of the theater, the storage of 
seats, stables, etc. 

In addition to these, provision is made on the plans 
for the following: 1. Lockers and dressing-rooms avail- 
able for bathing in the lagoon adjacent to the stadium. 
2. An indoor running track for winter training. 3. A 
200-yard rifle range. 4. A continuous driveway for the 
distribution of materials and a freight lift, also additional 
exhibition space. 5. In the theater in addition to the 
property rooms, dressing rooms, etc., are indicated a band 
room and rehearsal room. 6. A small plant for heating 
is shown on the plans. 


Toilets: The toilet arrangements have been propor- 
tioned to the seating capacity, as established by actual 
experience in other modern stadia. They have direct out- 
side light and ventilation. 


Architectwral Treatment 


The style selected follows classic traditions, which are 
adapted to modern requirements. As already stated it is 
conceived as a vast terrace, the elevation of which does 
not rise higher than the terraces of the Field Museum, 
with which the stadium is intended to harmonize in style. 
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The chief motifs of embellishment are those in con- 
junction with the main entrance and the two lateral en- 
trances and the theater. 

The structural material is intended to be reinforced 
concrete, stone or pre-cast concrete forming the exterior 
surfaces. 

Throughout it has. been thought desirable to be gov- 
erned by considerations of reserve in the permanent con- 
struction, especially where so large a public monument is 
concerned, Provision, however, is made for a display of 
temporary decorations and illumination. 

Natural Lighting Under Scats and Terrace 

The concourse is well lighted in the daytime through 
the passages, ramps and large entrance ways. The lower 
level is lighted by areas, through the passageways, and 
where necessary by wired glass panels in the seat risers. 
Sidewalk lights have been avoided because of the large 
maintenance. 

Artificial Lighting 

In addition it is suggested that movable lighting stand- 
ards for flood lights be provided in the stadium of sufh- 
cient height and number to illuminate the entire arena or 
such portions as may be necessary for night perform 
ances and that searchlights or other illumination be estab- 
lished on the higher points of the composition, such as 
columns, pavilions and terraces of the theater. 

Naturally the general illumination of the composition 
should include the south facade of the Field Museum, as 
this building incloses the north end of the stadium, and 
while dominating the view, will, it is thought, harmonize 
perfectly with the arrangement of the stadium itself. 


cost of 


Stadium 

The space provided under the terrace and seats for 
uses as required by the program contains 6,985,000 cu. ft. 

In addition to the above the unfinished space suitable 
for use as bath house, lockers, indoor training space, 
target range and rehearsal rooms contains 2,095,000 cu. ft. 

This extra space is left unfilled because filling would be 
an added expense; also because the space is valuable and 
may be put to uses as suggested or to other uses. 

Note: A plan which would contemplate partial filling 
under the stadium seats and terrace to a level of say 
23 feet, instead of to the arena level, which is about 7 
feet, as is done in this plan, would materially reduce the 
storage and exhibition space, greatly increase the yardage 
of fill required and add to the cost of the structure an 
amount equal to the cost of the added fill, less a saving 
in lower level finish of that part which is needed. 

It is assumed that foundation, wall and pier and floor 
construction would be practically the same in each case 

If partial filling, as stated above, were done, exhibition 
and storage space would be reduced by 260,000 square 
feet. Earth fill in excess of that required by plan as 
presented would be 202,500 cubic yards. 























Types of City Plans 


By Joun Noten, Sc.D., City Planner, Cambridge, Mass. 


y HE classification of cities according to the 
| type or character of the city plan may be con- 
sidered under three heads: (1) Types dis- 
tinguished by the style of the plan; (2) types dis- 
tinguished by dominent function; (3) types dis- 
tinguished by size. 
Most cities can trace their origin to military, 
trading, or commercial requirements. In the foun- 
dation of Greek cities, for example, four distinct 


spider's web plan; the second, the rectangular or 
gridiron plan. 

The radial type has been most common in Eu- 
rope. The rectangular or checkerboard type has 
been used widely in the United States and in new 
colonies generally. It would not be difficult to show 
that from the point of view of traffic facilities, as 
well as city attractiveness, the radial system has 
proved the better one in use. An interesting criti- 
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periods have been noted. In the first of these the 
city was planned as a place of refuge against hos- 
tile attack. In the second, its chief use was in the 
development of trade. In the third, artistic embel- 
lishment was the leading feature. And the fourth 
period embraces the time of the decline. 

Cities generally owe their existence to geography, 
and such individuality as they have is due largely to 
topography. The chief topographical characteristics 
determining cities are the sea, rivers, hills and 
plains. It has taken decades of urban development 
and of mistakes to impress upon the cities of the 
United States the necessity to respect and conserve 
these natural features, to which they owe not only 
their form, but often their very life. 

Cities that have been laid out upon preconceived 
plans may be broadly divided into two classes: The 
first is the radial system, or what is often called the 
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Diagram illustrating the development of a town by means of self-contained suburbs with 
defining belts of open space. 


cism of the limitations of the rectangular plan 
adopted for New York City by the Commission of 
1807 has been given by F. L. Olmsted, Sr., in which 
he says, “Some two thousand blocks were provided, 
each theoretically two hundred feet wide, no more, 
no less ; and even since, if a building site is wanted, 
whether with a view to a church or a blast furnace, 
an open house or a toy shop, there is, of intention, 
no better place in one of the blocks than another 

If a proposed cathedral, military depot, great 
manufacturing enterprise, house of religious seclu- 
sion or seat of learning needs a space of ground 
more than sixty-six yards in extent from north to 
south, the system forbids that it shall be built in 
New York . . . There is no place in New York 
where a stately building can be looked up to from 
base to turret, none where it can even be seen full 
in the face and all at once taken in by the eye: none 
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where it can be viewed in advantageous perspective 

Such distinctive advantage of position as 
Rome gives St. Peter’s, London St. Paul’s, New 
York under her system gives to nothing.” 

A combination of the radial and rectangular sys- 
tems has many advantages, ard is particularly 
adaptable to the addition of new areas to old cities. 
The plan of the city of Washington is an interesting 
study of the combination of the chess-board and the 
radial systems. 

It is not likely, however, that we shall find in 
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proximately rectangular, because the rectangle is 
the most convenient form of building block, and 
for the actual traffic requirements the diagonal sys- 
tem can always be resorted to. The radial form of 
arrangement is advisable for important focal points ; 
town gateways, railway stations, the approaches 
and similar situations. Curved streets adapt them- 
selves as a rule better to hilly grouad than straight 
ones; for wide vistas, distant perspectives, and 
grand monumental effects the straight line asserts 
itself. The day has gone by for the unqualified em- 





any “system” the correct method of dealing with 
the traffic requirements of cities in the future. If 
they are to be fulfilled, no purely rectangular or 
radiating system is likely to be of great use. “Suc- 
cess in town planning,” writes Dr. J. Stiibben, the 
eminent German engineer and writer, “is more like- 
ly to be attained by seeking out the natural topo- 
graphical conditions. A full consideration for the 
levels, roads, and boundaries must be the basis upon 
which all schemes must rest, and these considera- 
tions can only be left out of account if they become 
antagonistic to the legitimate requirements of traf- 
fic and town extension, or for economic or aesthetic 
reasons. The closer a town plan adheres to the 
natural conditions, the more original and attractive 
it will be. The filling in of the secondary roads 
to the main network of thoroughfares should be ap- 
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ployment of definite systems; henceforth they 
should not play a ruling but a subsidiary role.” 

The classification of cities according to the types 
distinguished by dominant functions include gov- 
ernment cities, such as national or state capitals; 
commercial cities, industrial cities, residential cities, 
especially those serving as resorts; garden cities; 
and ideal types, as, for example, the city proposed 
by Mr. H. C. Andersen of Rome, Italy, or the city 
planned in connection with the memorial project in 
commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth in 1620. 

From the point of view of city planning, one of 
the most interesting types in this classification is 
that of the “garden city,” the best example of which 
is Letchworth, England. The founding of Letch- 
worth was undertaken in the belief that the problem 
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of the housing of the industrial classes, which is 
agreed to be one of the pressing problems of our 
modern civilization, could only be tackled success- 
fully by a fundamental change in our methods of 
urban development. The existing methods of hap- 
hazard building, which resulted in a few years in 
the creation of new slum areas, were not only so- 
cially bad, but expensive. The increasing wealth 
of the country, the growth of 
population, and the extension of 
trade, were responsible for this 
urban development, but it was 
clear that some new method had 
to be adopted if the new areas EEE 


were to be anything but gigantic uapaased Tan 
mistakes and burdens for future 

generations. The garden city of aun PTT 
Letchworth is not a fantastic or § labs cd 
impossibly idealistic scheme. It | Se 
is simply town building ac- i Len m= 
cording to modern town plan- & ni, ih =. 
ning knowledge. Among the | 

most interesting publications on Sn un 


. cate Sle EEL 
this subject are “Garden Cities, a ! 


by Ebenezer Howard, the found- 
er of Letchworth, and a more 
recent volume entitled “The 
Garden City—A Study in the 
Development of a Modern 
Town,” by C. B. Purdom. 
Cities distinguished by size af- 
ford examples of types involv- 
ing planning of our largest 
cities or groups of cities, as in 
metropolitan areas, or smaller 
cities with a population in the 
neighborhood of 100,000, or 
towns, and even villages. The 
planning and replanning of the 
smaller cities takes on added im- 
portance when we consider how 
great is their number, the pop- 
ulation affected, and their rela- 
tive rates of increase. Of the 
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from 50,000 to 250,000, being 41% against 32% 
for cities of 1,000,000 or more. The number of 
places of course, grows steadily with the decrease 
in population. For exemple of cities of 1,000,000 
there are only three; or from 500,000 to 1,000,000, 
five; of 250,000 to 500,000, eleven; of 100,000 to 
250,000 thirty-one; of 50,000 to 100,000, fifty- 
nine ; of 25,000 to 50,000, one hundred and twenty ; 
and of 2,500 to 25,000, twenty- 

—.—,__ one hundred and _ seventy-six. 


¥ =m iM. Uh Cities with a population of 100,- 


= eran Ai = 000 or over number only fifty. 
ti ot! Fy The planning problems of the 
in atl » smaller cities are much like those 
(ana taneneat PB of the larger cities, except that 
the smaller cities have a better 
fn amin opportunity to head off many of 
i MRAMAERE ; the evils resulting from the early 
* lack of proper planning on the 
J. part of cities that have now 
i grown large. 

The planning of the most 
sparsely settled units is now at- 
tracting attention, and has re- 
cently been well discussed in a 
bulletin of the American Civic 
Association by Professor F. A. 
Waugh. He points out. that 
“Country Planning’ must fol- 
low. The country has just as 
great a need and just as good a 
right to be planned as the city. 
Something over half the people 
of the United States still live in 
the country. Moreover there 
are sound reasons for thinking 
that, just at the present time, 
the general weal of society is 
more concerned in the salvation 
of the country than in the next 
improvements in the city.” 

This is undoubtedly true, and 
the dweller in the country has 
now reached an attitude in these 
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total population of the United 
States, according to the census 
of 1910, more than one-half, or 
53-7%, is still rural; only 46.3% 
is urban. Of this 46% more 
than one-half or 25.5% of the 
total poulation, is included in towns and smaller 
cities with a population ranging from 2,500 to 
25,000, and only 20% in the larger cities with 
a poulation of from 125,000 to 1,060,000 or more. 
Moreover, the relative increase of poulation is 
greater in the smaller cities, especially those with 





ORIGINAL PLAN OF READING 


AS LAID OUT BY THOMAS AND 
RICHARD PENN. SONS OF town there shall be equally 


WILLIAM PENN 
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matters that causes him insist- 
ently to contend that in the 
planning and development of his 


thoughtful and competent con- 
sideration as that given to the 
larger communities. 

This feeling may be said to extend even to the 
towns distantly located from urban centers, and 
this general aspect of society toward these vital 
problems is one that should be seriously considered 
by those engaged in town-planning. 
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How Zoning Helps Real Estate 
and Business 





By Hersert S. Swan, Secretary, Zoning Committee, New York 


\ | ILLIONS of dollars will be spent within 
the next few years on new buildings in 
every city in the United States. This 

money may just as well be spent toward the per- 
manent upbuilding of the community as upon hit 
or miss, haphazard growth involving endless con- 
struction, demolition and reconstruction without 
ever achieving any degree of finality. It won’t cost 
any more—indeed, it will cost considerably less and 
at the same time it will produce a much better city 
to live in and to do business in for generations to 
come. 

The time to zone our cities is now. Every year 
that is allowed to lapse without the adoption of 
zoning means that much less zoning in the end. 
Wait until next year to adopt a zoning scheme and 
the erection of two or three tenements will place it 
in the tenement house class. The erection of a fac- 
tory or a garage may even put it in an industrial 
zone. We must have zoning to protect what we 
have got. 

Zoning expresses the idea of orderliness in com- 
munity development. Just as we have a place for 
everything in a well-ordered home, so we should 
have a place for everything in a well-regulated 
town. What would we think of a housewife who 
insisted on keeping her gas range in the parlor and 
her piano in the kitchen? Yet anomalies like these 
have become commonplace in our community 
housekeeping. In what city do we not find gas 
tanks next to parks, garages next to schools, boiler 
shops next to hospitals, stables next to churches, or 
funeral establishments next to dwelling houses? 
What would be considered insanity if practiced in 
the ordinary house is excused as an exercise of in- 
dividual liberty when practiced in the city at large. 
And yet misplaced buildings are to be condemned 
much more than out-of-place pieces of furniture. 

To the owner of neighboring property the inva- 
sion of an injurious use often spells financial ruin— 
a ruin even more complete than if his building were 
destroyed by fire, for in that event his loss would 
be made good in part at least by insurance. But 
for the values destroyed in blighted districts there 
is no insurance; each owner must stand his own 
loss. 


The individual’s loss is also the public’s loss. To 


the former the invasion of offensive uses spells de- 
preciated values, increased vacancies, lower rentals, 
the calling of mortgage loans, foreclosure; to the 
latter, reduced assessments, unpaid taxes, tax sales. 
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The present high cost of labor and materials em- 
phasizes as never before the necessity for orderly 
building. With two houses worth as much as three 
several years ago, there is much more to be lost 
now than formerly through uncontrolled building. 
Mounting prices make it increasingly more neces- 
sary to conserve the value of all buildings, old no 
less than new, from premature and avoidable de- 
preciation. 

Taxes on real estate were so heavy before the 
war that many cities, hard pressed for additional 
income, were already searching for new sources of 
revenue. The tax on land and buildings, it must 
be remembered, yields all the way from 30 to 70 
per cent. of the total municipal revenue in different 
cities. Under these circumstances it is quite evident 
that the stabilization of real estate values is of 
fundamental importance to the improvement of the 
municipal revenue system. During the next few 
years the real estate tax promises to assume even 
greater importance. The tremendous financial de- 
mands of the war in forcing the national govern- 
ment not only to increase existing taxes but to im- 
pose many new ones have had the effect of shutting 
off many potential sources of revenue to the local 
governments and of throwing them permanently 
back upon the real estate tax as the continued main- 
stay of their revenue system. 

When New York had been taught only too well 
that unregulated building meant anarchy in its in- 
dustrial and residential development; that putting 
apartments next to private houses, gas tanks next 
to schools, and factories next to department stores 
proved not only unprofitable, but involved ‘he de- 
moralization, if not the collapse of real estate values 
—the acceptance of zoning came as a matter of 
course and now all the wonder is that the city did 
not effect and exercise control over building a half 
century ago. 

In New York the testimony of real estate experts 
is almost unanimous that the adoption of the zon- 
ing law has stabilized land values. The effect of 
the zone plan has been particularly noticeable in the 
districts reserved for detached houses. In such dis- 
tricts there has been an increased demand for pri- 
vate residences since the enactment of the zoning 
law. The restrictions have resulted in a great im- 
provement of real estate conditions in such neigh- 
borhoods. Where the prohibitions against objec- 
tionable uses of land imposed by restrictive cove- 

(Continued on page 219) 
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of current interest, the news and commen? 


appearing in issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of 


actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Reaction in Trade Unions 


HE Building Trades Council of New York, 

composed of representatives of forty-one 
unions in the building industry, has recently decided 
that all steel frame work of new buildings which 
has been erected by non-union steel workers must 
be torn down before it will permit all of the mem- 
bers of the various unions comprising this council 
to complete the structures. 

In an interview published in a daily paper, the 
president of the Building Trades Council is reported 
to have stated: “What they have spent is a com- 
plete loss to them. Those buildings on which no 
work is being performed to-day ought to serve as 
an example to others who are contemplating build- 
ing and having steel work done by non-union firms.” 

Here, apparently is an example of a labor leader 
strangely reactionary. He narks back to days when 
labor was less sure of itself and needed to use the 
encouragement of bluster and sabotage to gather 

force. An extravagance of destruction by the 
young or in the forwarding of a new idea may be 
forgivable: it is an exhibition of new - found 
strength which does not know how to put itself to 
good use. But surely the labor unions have become 
sufficiently matured to give up these youthful man- 
ners. Their leaders should have intelligence to 
realize that it is not that they are merely causing 
financial loss to people against whom they bear a 
grudge, but that they are also destroying the accom- 
plished work of other men and taking from the 
public its right to use that accomplished work. It 
it unfair and illogical, it is childish and it reaches 
no good or logical result. 


HE day has long passed when labor unions 

must use any means at hand to show their 
power and to develop that power. The power 
is obviously there but the intelligence with which 
the power is to be used is not so apparent. As 
Americans we are willing to be shown. We are to 
a great degree a good natured lot of experimen- 
talists but we are, at the same time practical. We 
want to see results. If buildings are half done, we 
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want to see them finished and not torn down and 
started over again. When labor unions are receiv- 
ing as full attention as has ever been given to any 
distinct social or economic power in Washington— 
it is painful to have evidence of a reversion to 
destructive tactics. 

Power doesn’t mean a grab at fat-living so much 
as it means responsibility. Ten years of socialist 
oratory has drawn from the pages of history to 
emphasize this point. There is no quarrel with 
fat-living so long as it is paid for, not only in cash 
but in moral responsibility. There is no quarrel 
with unions or with the power of unions, for in 
America we all work, but, in the present housing 
shortage, a refusal to work in Chicago and the 
present similar refusal in New York is a declara- 
tion distinctly unwise. Men turn their backs upon 
a service which they owe the public and go to the 
movies. The justice or injustice of the dispute has 
nothing to do with such a plain infringement upon 
the rights of society,—an infringement which suc- 
ceeds in nothing but to prove a power to do harm 
which has long since been sufficiently substantiated. 


HERE will never be any satisfactory basis 

established between labor and the employers 
of labor until labor both as an individual unit and 
in its organization of unions, more clearly under- 
stands the true meaning of service. When labor 
accepts employment at a scale of wages it has itself 
arbitrarily fixed, it carries an obligation that the 
service rendered shall be efficient and capable. 
Every large employer is to-day painfully aware 
that the attitude of his labor is more indifferent as 
to efficiency than ever before. He knows that 
costly and careless errors committed during regular 
working hours have often to be corrected during 
over time and the largely increased overtime scale. 
And he also knows that the corrections are cutting 
down the profit originally small and now shrinking 
to a possible loss. 

Labor would declare a general strike where an 
employer failed to adhere strictly to his agreement 
with its unions but there is no recourse for poor 
service when by the very nature of the agreement 
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‘the character of the labor should be as thoroughly 
defined as is the scale of wages demanded. 

Labor never in the history of its organized effort 
had better opportunity to prove to a critical public 
that while demanding a strict and adherence on 
the part of the employers to its agreements, it real- 
ized its own responsibilities and by disciplinary 
measures corrected the indifference and incom- 


petency of its members and the poor quality of their 
service. 


The Case Against the Billboard 


RCHITECTS are already aware of the 
unfortunate results artistically that go 
hand in hand with billboards. Attention 


has also been called to the fact that real estate 
values are adversely affected by their proximity. 
But there are other phases of the subject which 
directly interfere with the aims of municipal well- 
being, and hence architecture, which have not in 
the past been emphasized. 

Billboards are mostly temporary frail structures 
with broad surfaces easily blown over in a storm. 
They are usually of wood and inflammable. They 
may either cause the spread of flames or constitute 
barriers behind which may lurk a cut throat or 
other dubious characters. They may shut out light 
from the lower floors of residences, leaving the ugly 
exterior back of the sign as the only outlook. Rub- 
bish and litter frequently congregate in an unsani- 
tary state at the base of billboard jeopardizing pub- 
lic health. 

That the billboard may some day be banished 
from the public view is a hope which more than 
ever bids fair to be realized. This tendency is 
distinct, for the number of regulations to eliminate 
or control these offensive structures is constantly 
increasing. Among the most successful agents for 
the annihilation of the billboard may be mentioned 
the zoning laws, particularly those of the larger 
cities. These have in many cases imposed limita- 
tions upon the location and construction of bill- 
boards. Similar laws should be adopted by every 
small town. 

Those who have community welfare at heart, 
whether architects or landscape architects, or or- 
ganizations like the American Civic Association, 
zoning committees and the like, are unanimous in 
their desire to regulate the use of the billboard. 
In a recent issue of the New York Times, Herbert 
Swan, secretary of the zoning committee of that 
city, has this to say about the billboard: 

Prior to the adoption of the zoning resolution 
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there existed in New York absolit¢y. no safe- 
guards to protect. residential districts against bill- 
boards. Advertisers were free to erect huge signs 
wherever they wished+whether the ‘site chosen 
was opposite a church or a warehouse, a park or 
a railroad yard, a home or a gas house. No local- 
ity had any amenities which the billboard was 
bound to respect—it could go anywhere. A private 
dwelling had no more rights in a residential dis- 
trict than fences featuring glaring signs and ob- 
jectionable signs. 

All this has been changed by the zoning resolu- 
tion, which prohibits property situated in res- 
idential districts from being put to any but its 
legitimate uses and the accessory uses customarily 
incident thereto. 

Dwellings, including dwellings for one or more 
families, boarding houses, and hotels having thirty 
or more sleeping rooms. 

Clubs, excepting clubs the chief activity of 
which is a service customarily carried on as a 
business. 

Churches, schools, libraries, or public museums. 

Philanthropic or eleemosynary uses or institu- 
tions other than correctional institutions. 

Hospitals and sanitariums. Railroad passenger 
stations. Farming, truck gardening, nurseries, or 
greenhouses. 

The term “accessory use” does not include any 
building or use not located on the same lot with 
the building or use to which it is accessory. A 
private garage for more than five motor vehicles 
is not deemed an accessory use. Presumably the 
only kind of signboard constituting an accessory 
use is the ordinary “To Let” or “For Sale” sign 
affecting the premises on which it is located. 

Commercial advertising can in no sense be 
deemed accessory to any of the uses specifically 
permitted in residential districts. The erection of 
signs in the future will therefore be confined to 
such sections of the city as are situated in business 
districts or unrestricted districts. 

The zoning resolution has at one stroke done 
more to remedy the billboard evil in the residence 
districts of the city than all the laws and ordinances 
previously passed on this subject put together. 
Instead of merely regulating the height, size and 
construction of signs, it frankly recognizes the 
fact that there is no such thing as a billboard re- 
spectable enough to rub elbows with churches, 
schools, and private homes. When hereafter erect- 
ed the billboard must go where it will cause a 
minimum of harm—alongside business buildings 
and industrial establishments. 











How Zoning Helps Real Estate 


(Continued from page 216) 
nants were formerly limited in their duraticn they 
are now permanent. 

The zoning law in assuring these districts of an 
orderly development in the future has strengthened 
values to a considerable degree. Free from any 
fear of invasion from garages, stores or apartment 
houses, the home owners in these districts are set- 
tling down to enjoy the relief which the zoning law 
has given them. 

Nearly all the private houses erected in New 
York since the adoption of its zoning law have been 
built in the districts set aside by the law for de- 
tached houses. Nobody cares to run the risk of 
having a garage or a warehouse next to his home 
when he can avoid it, 

The beneficial effect resulting from the zone plan 
is also shown in other ways: vacant land in some 
sections sold until the war intervened at higher 
prices than it did before the adoption of the law. 
New houses now being erected are of a higher type 
and better finish than the old ones in the same dis- 
tricts. The zone plan is proving of inestimable 
value to the private home sections of the city. 

Business streets, too, are feeling the wholesome 
effects of the law. Keeping business off residential 
streets means keeping it on business streets. Hap- 
hazard development hurts business property as 
much as it does residence property. The sporadic 
store invading quiet home streets not only demor- 
alizes residential values ; in decentralizing the shop- 
ping district it also disintegrates business values. 

The whole purpose of zoning is to encourage the 
erection of the right building in the right place. It 
protects the man who develops his property along 
proper lines against the man who develops his 
property along improper lines. Rightly understood 
zoning means the substitution of an economic, scien- 
tific, efficient community program of city building 
for wasteful, inefficient haphazard growth. 

The first step in zoning is the enactment of en- 
abling legislation. The exact legislation necessary 
in any particular state varies according to the de- 
gree of home rule exercised by cities. In some 
states where cities have very broad powers of home 
rule no enabling legislation is required. In most 
states, however, cities enjoy only such powers as 
have been specifically granted them by the Legis- 

lature; the powers not expressly conferred upon 
them are denied. The majority of cities are prob- 
ably in this situation. 

After the enactment of the enabling legislation 
comes the appointment of the zoning commission. 
Experience has demonstrated that the best way ac- 
tually to accomplish anything in the way of zoning 
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is for the city to appoint in the absence of a city 
planning commission an unpaid commission of rep- 
resentative citizens, this commission having con- 
ferred upon it adequate authority and money to 
engage the necessary expert help to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the city and to formulate regu- 
lations and lay out districts controlling the heights, 
use and area of buildings throughout the commun- 
ity. Having framed‘a tentative draft of the regu- 
lations and maps, the commission should hold public 
hearings. Notice of these hearings is generally 
given in the press in the same manner as notice of 
any other proposed ordinance. The suggestions 
made by property owners at these hearings will 
prove of great value to the commission in prepar- 
ing its final report which when thus amended is 
submitted to the city council for consideration. The 
council, of course, holds public hearings on the final 
maps and ordinance reserving the right to amend 
either up to the time the regulations are finally 
enacted. 

The personnel of the commission is a constantly 
recurring problem to every city that embarks upon 
a zoning program for the character and ability of 
the commission will determine as nothing else the 
success of the work. Shall the commission be com- 
posed of city officials or of representative citizens 
engaged in various lines of work? The primary 
qualification for membership is that a man should 
enjoy the confidence of the community and that he 
should have considerable breadth of vision and a 
judicial attitude of mind. It is what a man is able, 
and not only able but willing and ready to con- 
tribute to the zoning work that should determine 
whether or not he is put on the commission. No 
man should be appointed simply because he happens 
to be a city official, a prominent citizen, or a member 
of a prominent organization. 

Too large a commission is not desirable. The 
difficulty of obtaining a quorum, the necessity for 
many committees and the general shifting of re- 
sponsibility accompanying large bodies all make a 
small commission more effective than a large one. 

Even a large city will seldom, if ever, require a 
commission of more than fifteen. New York had 
sixteen; St. Louis, thirteen; Newark, eleven. A 
commission of seven would probably suffice for 
most cities of a hundred thousand. Towns of ten 
to fifteen thousand might actually find a commis- 
sion of three or five adequate. 

The knowledge of local needs can be obtained 
very much more satisfactorily through conferences 
and meetings with interested parties than by in- 
creasing the size of the commission. Neighborhood 
and taxpayers organizations are glad to appoint 

committees on zoning to co-operate with the com- 
mission in elaborating the regulations for different 
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localities. For exact information concerning the 
height, use and area of buildings, however, the 
commission will be forced to rely upon the detailed 
data compiled by its staff. Many people may think 
they know all about their city, and in some cases 
they probably do, but their knowledge cannot take 
the place of maps and charts classifying different 
kinds of buildings in defining the several districts. 

To be most effective a zoning scheme must be 
city wide. Piecemeal zoning inevitably results in 
leaving a large part of the city unzoned and the 
part zoned will be zoned without reference to the 
best interest of the city at large. When the whole 
city is zoned at one time it is possible to treat all 
districts similarly situated and of like character in 
the same manner. When one section of the city 
is zoned at a time this is very difficult, if not quite 
impossible. Each locality being studied separately, 
the regulations adopted will, of course, be drafted to 
suit the idiosyncracies of its own particular de- 
velopment. A comprehensive survey embracing the 
entire city would, however, reveal the presence of 
dozens of localities, each perhaps slightly different 
yet sufficiently alike to be treated together as one 
class. The establishment of a multiplicity of kinds 
of districts, when a few would suffice, serves no 
good purpose—it only creates confusion and tends 
to bring all zoning into disrepute. 


There is also another point to be considered and 
that is the attitude of the courts toward zoning. In 
order that the ordinance passed may have its legal- 
ity sustained it is especially important that every 
care be exercised in framing the proposed regula- 
tions so that they fit local conditions, that they are 
not arbitrary or discriminatory, and that they do 
not fall within the ban of class legislation. Above 
all reasonableness must be the test of both the 
classification and the districts established. Whether 
the legality of any particular zoning scheme will be 
sustained depends more upon the carefulness and 
fairness put into the preparation of the regulations 
than upon a lack in the forward-looking attitude of 
our highest court. 

The question of passing a temporary ordinance 
protecting residential districts appears to come up 
whenever a city considers the adoption of a zon- 
ing ordinance. Once appointed, the zoning com- 
mission will be repeatedly urged to formulate re- 
strictions for certain localities before completing 
plans for the entire city. This the commission 
should consistently refuse to do for when the legal- 
ity of the law is tested in the courts the city will 
be in a much stronger position to defend the scheme 
if it is able to say that all the regulations are mu- 
tually interdependent and part of a common plan. 
Of course, it is hard to see sections ruined while 
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protective measures are being formulated but the 
harm done in this respect will prove very small. 
If the commission concerns itself with special dis- 
tricts at the start the injury done in the city at 
large due to the later adoption of the plan will, no 
doubt, be much larger in the aggregate than the 
benefits conferred upon a few scattered residence 
districts temporarily protected. There are also other 
objections to temporary ordinance. Such regula- 
tions having once been imposed, the owners in such 
sections of the city are apt to consider themselves 
adequately protected and lose all interest in the 
final working out of the plan. A tentative plan, 
moreover, is likely to prevent the erection of build- 
ings in sections where they would be allowed in the 
final plan. Persons who have their building pro- 
jects interfered with in this manner will naturally 
be more or less disaffected and oppose the enact- 
ment of any regulations. 


The proposed zoning ordinance just prepared for 
Newark, N. J., establishes several new precedents. 
One of these has to do with building lines, the 
other with the limitation of congestion. As these 
provisions are of more than local interest a few re- 
marks may not be amiss. 

In the past the freedom enjoyed by every owner 
to erect his building on the street line has seriously 
prejudiced the highest residential development of 
many streets. There is probably nothing that en- 
hances the attractiveness of a street with private 
homes more than an open strip of ground between 
the street line and the building line. Setting back 
the houses permits the maintenance of a front lawn 
with grass and trees; it shuts out the dust and noise 
of the street ; it promotes family privacy ; and it af- 
fords additional light and air. And yet in the ab- 
sence of any obligation binding all the owners 
within a block to observe a minimum setback line, 
each owner has felt it necessary to build his house 
on the street line. His own self-protection has de- 
manded this. If he did not erect his house on the 
sidewalk, his neighbors on either side might. Being 
pocketed between two buildings, his house, instead 
of facing a street, would really front upon an outer 
court. Countless owners trusting to the comity of 
their neighbors have had their values ruined by 
themselves observing the amenities of the district. 


If we wish to preserve the front yards in our 
residence districts we cannot permit a situation to 
continue which rewards the despoiler and _ black- 
jacks the benefactor of a neighborhood. A method 
must be found to protect the house that conforms to 
a minimum setback line. The proposed Newark 
ordinance suggests such a method which, though it 
may not be ideal, still affords a considerable degree 
of production to residence districts. 
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The proposition is briefly this: Where at least 
one-half of the buildings situated on either side of 
a street between two intersecting streets conform 
to a minimum setback no new buildings may be 
erected to project beyond it unless an open space is 
left on each side of the building beyond the set- 
back. Each of these open spaces is required to 
have a minimum width at every point beyond the 
setback equal to at least one per cent. of the width 
of the lot on which the building is situated for each 
one per cent. that the building projects beyond the 
setback. 

The effect of this provision will be absolutely to 
prohibit any new building in a block where half 
the existing buildings observe a minimum setback 
line from projecting beyond half the distance to 
the street or from occupying more than one-quarter 
of the area between the setback line and the street 
line. In actual. practice, however, it is doubtful 
whether any building would ever project more than 
one-quarter of the distance to the street. 

It is a strange phenomenon that despite a half 
century fight against bad housing conditions, con- 
gestion of population should proceed at an acceler- 
ated rate in many cities. More improved and en- 
lightened housing legislation may have effected 
higher sanitary standards in the environmert sur- 
rounding the home but it has not checked the ever- 
increasing concentration of population. Indeed, to 
a degree, it has even seemed that this overcrowd- 
ing of the land was due to the very measures which 
were designed to improve conditions. 

In New York, for instance, new bridges and tun- 
nels have only extended the congested area. The 
rapid transit lines extending far out into the corn- 
fields have not dispersed the population. Bridges 
over the rivers, tunnels under the rivers, and sub- 
way and elevated lines everywhere gridironing the 
metropolitan district have all helped each in its turn 
to create new congested centres in the purlieus of 
the city. 

How to control congestion is probably as im- 
portant and difficult a problem as any that confronts 
some cities to-day. Height regulations afford no 
satisfactory solution to the question for even though 
the height limits adopted be as low as it is prac- 
ticable to impose, the fact remains that a large num- 
ber of families can be housed in low buildings. Nor 
will area regulations get to the bottom of the mat- 
ter for the court and yard requirements will usually 
be found to admit of the construction of a fifty- 
family house as readily as the erection of a three- 
family house. To prevent an undue congestion of 
population it is becoming increasingly more clear 
that it is necessary to go beyond the imposition of 
height and area regulations. 
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Experience shows that in the absence of any re- 
striction on congestion there is practically no limit 
upon the population that can and will be housed 
on a unit of ground. In New York, for instance, 
the new tenements now being erected accommo- 
date a larger number of persons on a given land 
area than any of the old slum houses on the east 
side. The average density of the tenements erected 
in Manhattan in 1914 was 852 persons per acre 
(counting 4.6 persons to the family). In Brook- 
lyn for the same year it was 697 persons per acre. 
The maximum density was over 1,600 per acre. 
These figures in each case refer to the land within 
the block exclusive of that in streets. Statistics 
show that the maximum is rapidly becoming the 
average. In 1914 there were 119 tenement houses 
containing 4,125 apartments erected in Manhattan. 
These apartments which provided accommodations 
for a population of 18,975 persons, occupied by 
actual measurement a land area of only 22% acres. 
Making due allowance for the area within streets, 
this is at the rate of over a half million population 
per square mile. 

To remedy this evil the Newark Commission 
therefore recommends that no dwelling or tenement 
house hereafter erected shall accommodate or make 
provision for more than a given number of families. 
The number in any particular case varies according 
to the district and the size of the lot. Thus in the 
A and B districts the limit expressed on an acreage 
basis is 140 families; in the C district 105 families ; 
and in the D district 25 families. This is equivalent 
in the A and B districts to eight families on a 
25x100 foot lot, in the C district to six families. In 
the D district it is equivalent to two families on a 
35x100 foot lot. A family is defined as any num- 
ber of individuals living and cooking together on 
the premises as a single housekeeping unit. 

In Newark, and in Eastern cities generally, the 
problem is very much more than one of preserving: 
detached house districts. The one-family row 
house and the multi-family house undoubtedly harm 
the private detached house, but the same can be 
said of the big tenement alongside the two or three 
family house. The establishment of one-family de- 
tached house districts, though it limits land-over- 
crowding in these districts, does not restrict it in 
those parts of the city left open to apartments. 
There the owners would be allowed to pile up as 
many apartments as they might choose. 


Keeping all kinds of industry out of residence 
districts is expected to go a long way in improving 
social conditions, for zoning offers at one stroke, 
without any expense or any increase of rents, a 
method of protecting such housing standards as we 
have achieved against steady deterioration. It does 
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more than that—in defining the direction"and char- 
acter of city growth, it lays the basis for an ever- 
increasing improvement in the social and economic 
conditions affecting the whole community. 

Never has the intimate relationship between 
good housing and successful industry been plainer 
than it is to-day. 

The stabilization of employment conditions and 
the reduction of labor turnover are dependent to a 
larger extent upon what improvement can be ef- 
fected to industrial housing. So long as no protec- 
tion is thrown about the environment of the work- 
man’s home, so long as it is allowed to be hemmed 
in with manufacturing establishments pouring out 
grime, dirt and smoke we can expect slums filled 
with hordes of unskilled nomads who wander from 
plant to plant and from town to town not only 
taking no interest in our civic life but bearing our 
institutions the keenest resentment. If the housing 
of munition and shipyard workers has taugit 
nothing else it has taught that a most intimate rela- 
tion exists between social unrest and bad housing. 

To man the works we must house the man but 
the environment of the house is of almost as much 
importance to the work as the house itself. !f there 
is no house, the man cannot be housed ; if the house 
is not situated in a congenial neighborhood the 
man will not want to live in the house. 

How zoning can be made of as great help to 
industry as to residence and business is well illus- 
trated in the case of Alameda. Since the adoption 
of its zoning ordinance the city has commenced 
the construction in its industrial district of a belt 
line railroad, which will serve all factories, con- 
necting them not only with each of the several 
railroads, thus relieving the factories from domina- 
tion by any one railroad, but with the waterfront 
so that freight can be floated across San Francisco 
Bay in carload lots. A highway, nowhere less than 
roo feet in width, skirting the edge of the industrial 
district throughout the length of the city has also 
been planned. Laid out for the purpose of facili- 
tating the movement of factory traffic, this street 
will be improved in such a manner that its pave- 
ment will stand up under heavy loads and endure 
hard wear. The protection of the district against 
fire, too, is being looked into by the city. So long 
as factories were allowed to locate anywhere in the 
city, it was difficult to serve them with sufficiently 


large water mains. But, now, as factories in the 


future are permitted to be located in only one dis- 
trict, the city can readily afford to give them all 
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the fire protection that conditions may make nec- 
essary. 

That the relative competitive strength of a city 
in the domestic and foreign markets of the world 
is frequently conditioned to quite as great an ex- 
tent by the arrangements of the industries within 
the city as by the availability of raw materials and 
the proximity of a consuming public is just begin- 
ning to dawn upon us. Economical means of trans- 
ferring and distributing freight within the city 
contribute proportionately no less to the develop- 
ment and expansion of its commercial and indus- 
trial hinterland then efficient outside connections 
by rail and water. Heavy terminal costs are as 
much a drag upon a city’s prosperity as high freight 
charges. Every cent saved in needless trucking 
means just that much more money available for 
the extension of the city’s commercial and industrial 
radius by rail and water. 

When factories and warehouses are not located 
with reference to freight terminals, a situation 
frequently develops where the downtown streets 
are unnecessarily congested to the inconvenience 
and financial loss of the whole city. A _ similar 
condition results where mutually interdependent 
industries locate in widely separated parts of the 
city instead of near’ one another. It is maladjust- 
ments of this kind that zoning is designed to 
remedy. 

Among cities similarly situated as to markets and 
raw materials, it is the city in which manufactur- 
ing can be carried on with the lowest overhead ex- 
pense that will be the most prosperous. The city 
that drones along and does nothing to promote its 
industrial development is, in effect, encouraging 
grass to grow on its own streets. Nobody would 
consciously subsidize a competitor, yet every pos- 
sible reduction in operating costs not taken ad- 
vantage of, really constitutes a bounty to a rival 
for it may be the money wasted on needless truck- 
ing and abnormally high insurance premiums which 
enables him to earn the margin of profit to remain 
in business, 

That a program of industrial zoning and develop- 
ment is essential in every city cannot be questioned. 
For years the pecuniary losses suffered on account 
of unregulated building in certain cities have not 
only equalled but exceeded those suffered from fire. 
The city that does not protect its citizens against 
fire is generally considered derelict in its sense of 
public duty. The same is rapidly becoming true of 
the city that does not protect its citizens against 
unregulated building. 

















Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 
issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


than stated date of publication. 


Registration of Architects 


Information as to laws for the registration of architects, 
now in force in the following states, may be obtained as 
follows: 

California, State Board of Architecture, Sacramento; 
Colorado, State Board of Examiners of Architects, Den- 
ver; Florida, State Board of Architecture, Jacksonville ; 
Idaho, Department of Law Enforcement, Boise; Illinois, 
Department of Education and Registration, Springfield; 
Louisiana, State Board of Architectural Examiners, New 
Orleans; Michigan, State Board for Registration of Archi- 
tects, Lansing; Montana, Board of Architectural Exam- 
iners, Helena; New Jersey, State Board of Architects, 
lrenton; New York, State Board for Registration of 
Architects, Albany; North Carolina, State Board of Archi- 
tectural Examination and Registration, Raleigh; Oregon, 
State Board of Architectural Examiners, Portland; Penn- 
sylvania, State Board of Examiners of Architects, Harris- 
burg; South Carolina, State Board of Architectural Ex- 
aminers, Columbia; Utah, State Board of Architecture, 
Salt Lake City; Washington, State Board for Registration 
of Architects, Olympia; Wisconsin, Board of Examiners 
of Architects, Madison. Such laws are pending in Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota and North Dakota. 


Big Paris Building for World Buyers 


London correspondence reveals the following informa- 
tion: Plans for the great Marche du Monde, or meeting 
place for the buyers of the world, which is to be estab- 
lished in Paris in two years, contemplate the erection 
of a vast building nine times the size of Trafalgar Square 
and containing not only 5000 shops but many special fea- 
tures, including the most luxurious club and the largest 
banquet hall in the world. Details of the scheme were 
given by Sir Charles Dundas, secretary of the Association 
of Great Britain and France. 

“The object,” he said, “is to give producers and buyers 
of the world the facility to perform all their transactions 
in one place. 

“It will be the only building in the world where the 
rentals will decrease according to the length of the leases, 
and where the tenants will be considered as valued clients 
and not as objects of speculation. 

“The building will be of six stories, with a frontage 
of 350 feet. It will be nine times the size of Trafalgar 
Square and will cost approximately £4,000,000. 

“This enormous building,” continued Sir Charles 
Dundas, “will contain 5000 shops, the most luxurious club 
in the world for buyers and producers, swimming and 
Turkish baths, gymnasium, restaurant, grill room, roof 
garden, several lecture-rooms, industrial cinema and the 
world’s largest banqueting room. 

“Briefly, what is contemplated is the erection and opera- 
tion of a veritable city, in which it may reasonably be 
estimated there will be a floating population of manufac- 
turers, producers, merchants, buyers and the necessary 
employees, exceeding 30,000 people.” 
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Sir Charles added that the advantages of this huge 
project to the British buyers and sellers would be enor- 
mous. 

“One of the principal objects of having this world’s 
market in Paris,” he said, “is because the French capital 
is the pivot of the railway centers of Europe, and the 
advice of the buyers of the world has been taken on this 
matter.” 


Mutilating Historic Boston 


Just at the time when Park Commissioner Gallatin of 
Manhattan announces that the site of the reservoir in 
Central Park will be made into a meadow and not used 
for a stadium or any other construction, word comes from 
Boston that slices are to be cut off from the little old 
Common and that an arcade is to be run under the 
tower of the Old South Church in order to relieve the 
congestion of the streets. 

No spots in America are more crammed with historic 
memories than these two, comments the Brooklyn Eagle, 
and the presence of the growth of the city must have 
been intense to force consent to the laying of profane 
hands upon them. Boston Common is the only survival 
we have of the old English custom of common lands, it 
having been laid out originally as a free pasture and 
training ground. The cows and the training days have 
long since departed from it, but it remains an unrestricted 
breathing spot in the very heart of the city, not less sacred 
in the eyes of the Bostonian than the codfish above the 
State House door on the hill which looks down upon it. 
As for Central and Prospect parks they are parvenues, 
flaunting their modern wealth of equipment in the face of 
the dignity of the plain old Common, which stands for 
liberty and not for wealth. Fortunately this historic play- 
ground is not to be seriously injured, merely pared off on 
the Boylston Street and Tremont Street sides so as to give 
more space for trafic without reducing the grass-grown 
area, the change being permitted on condition that no 
further invasion of the Common shall be made. 

The change of the Old South Church will be more dis- 
turbing, but it is even more necessary for the convenience 
of the modern city. Fortunately the body of the church, 
now one of the most interesting historic museums in this 
country, if not in the world, will not be touched. The 
tower in front will have an arcade built under it for the 
sidewalk, so that the curb of narrow and crowded Wash- 
ington Street can be moved: up to the very foot of the 
tower and the width of the present sidewalk added to the 
roadway. 

3oston Common was bought in 1634 by Governor Win- 
throp and others as a common cow pasture and training 
ground, and was one of the several such tracts of com- 
munal lands and planting grounds. To-day it is the sole 
remainder of these ancient commons, other holdings hav- 
ing passed into private hands. 

It was on Boston Common that Revolutionary soldiers 
drilled; from its limits at Park Square, then the Back 
Bay in fact as well as in name and now “made land,’ the 
British started for Lexington on April 19, 1775. On the 
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common the British mustered their forces to attack 
Bunker Hill and British artillerymen set their guns on 
Flagstaff Hill during the siege of Boston. Colonial expe- 
ditions set out against Louisburg and Quebec from the 
old.common, and Massachusetts regiments assembled there 
prior to going to the front in the Civil War. 


Ceramics 


Perhaps no more than one person in ten knows what 
the word “ceramic” means; probably not one in a hun- 
dred appreciates all it implies in its modern, practical 
bearings, states Edwin E. Hollenback, president of the 
Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia. The work of 
the members of the American Ceramic Society now em- 
braces not only the potter’s art, to which it was originally 
limited, but also every branch of industry concerned with 
the working into form and the burning into permanent 
shape of silicate rocks and non-metallic minerals. It 
ranges from sewer pipe, common brick and terra cotta to 
spark plugs and optical glass. It embraces the foundation 
stones of modern building. Before the outbreak of the 
World War, and even during the initial stages of the 
war's progress, ceramic products held fourth place in the 
list 6f manufactures. Their total amounted in value to 
$400,000,000 as recently as 1914. 

The products incident to the field of hardware and their 
distribution come home to everyone as intimately, for 
they include the carpenter’s hammer as well as the 
farmer’s plow, and they enter into the construction of the 
home, the factory and the office building. 

People everywhere are affected in the prices they pay, 
in their health and in every phase of living and working 
by the developments in the countless departments of mod- 
ern ceramics. 


American Skyscrapers to Replace 
Dickens’ Slums 


London’s greatest rookery district, valued at more than 
$1,000,000,000, formerly a portion of the estate of the 
Duke of Bedford, has been put on the market to a power- 
ful American syndicate, 

The district includes the historic Covent Garden Mar- 
ket, the Drury Lane Theatre, the Waldorf Hotel and the 
famous Bow Street police station. 

All of these places are familiar to thousands of Amer- 
icans. 

The transaction is one of the greatest in the history 
of London’s realty market. It follows on the heels of 
the acquisition of the Aldwich Island site by the Bush 
Terminal interests of New York, paying an annual rent 
of $220,000. 

The territory is situated in the heart of Dickens’ Lon- 
don, being bounded by the King’s Way, the Strand, Queen 
Anne Street and Longacre. 

It contains the century-old slums which the American 
syndicate proposes to clear and replace by modern busi- 
ness skyscrapers. 


A National Architect Whom Time 
Almost Erased 


Our article in the Dec. 24 issue under the above caption 
was a review of a paper originally written by Charles C 
Wilson, Columbia, S. C. Mr. Wilson’s identity with the 


account was inadvertently omitted. 
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Advocates Municipalization of 
Hospitals 


The municipalization of voluntary hospitals is advo- 
cated by Dr: Duncan Forbes, medical officer of health of 
Brighton, England, in The Hospital Gazette. He admits 
that people owe a debt of gratitude to the voluntary sub- 
scribers, but since it is the same people every time who 
are the large subscribers, and since hospitals are getting 
so expensive, he feels that the taxpayer should be made 
to pay instead of the few large subscribers. 

The establishment of state or municipal hospitals would 
lead, in his opinion, (1) “to an cquitable distribution of 
the burden of upkeep; (2) to a less wasteful method of 
collection of funds; (3) to a more equal distribution of 
beds to which patients would be admitted on doctors’ 
certificates according to the urgency of their cases, and 
not by subscribers’ letters as at present; (4) to an early 
general increase in the number of hospital beds main- 
tained; (5) to an improved medical service; (6) to closer 
co-ordination of municipal and hospital work.” 


For Better Administration of Forest 
Policies 


In an effort to do its share to secure economy in state 
affairs and a reduction of waste, particularly by avoiding 
duplication of effort in various state institutions, the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse has 
asked Conservation Commissioner George D. Pratt to call 
a state conference of all state agencies involved in forest 
advancement, for a delimitation of the respective fields of 
the various institutions. That the conference be called at 
the earliest possible date is the hope of the College of 
Forestry, in order that a program for the coming season 
may be outlined. 

Commissioner Pratt has previously indicated his belief 
that there should be some such conference, at which ar- 
rangements might be made to prevent duplication of effort 
by such organizations as the State Conservation Commis- 
sion, the College of Forestry, and the department of 
forestry of the State College of Agriculture at Ithaca. 
The present danger is that the various state institutions 
interested in forestry will overlap in their activities, and 
instead of conserving state funds by operating each along 
a definite specific line, will duplicate effort, and at the 
same time fail in doing specific work which should be 
done for the good of the entire state. The New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse has already avoided 
some such duplication by giving up its forest nurseries 
where trees were formerly grown for the state, believing 
that the furnishing of forest nursery stock was a prov- 
ince of the Conservation Commission, and not of an edu- 
cational institution. 

“The need is now so great for real constructive work, 
and the requirements of the various state institutions so 
great, that we should by all means avoid duplication of 
effort between various state agencies,” said Dean Hugh 
P. Baker, in announcing the request for a conference on 
this subject, “and we believe that a harmonious agree- 
ment can be reached by such a conference. 

“The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
has believed from its inception that the most rigid econ- 
omy should be maintained, and it was on this theory that 
during the war years we actually cut down our requests 
for state assistance. when other state institutions con- 
tinued to ask steadily increasing appropriations for their 
work.” 
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Inter-Relation of Building Commis- 
sions in New York State 


A bill has been introduced by Assemblyman Charles F. 
Mos of Albany, N. Y., creating a commission to select 
sites for state buildings in the city of Albany. This com- 
mission is to consist of the Trustees of Public Buildings, 
the State architect and the Board of Contract and Supply 
of the City of Albany, and is created for the purpose of 
promoting architectural and landscape uniformity and 
unity of action between the state and the city by the 
adoption of a plan for the development of land now 
owned or hereafter to be purchased by the state for the 
erection of state buildings. This commission is also to be 
authorized to consider the question of the use of the 
property heretofore purchased for the proposed new state 
office building for a state park. 


Plans for Rehabilitating Tuscany 


Future American tourists in Tuscany will imagine them- 
selves suddenly transported to California, if the plans of 
the American Red Cross now under way for rehabilitating 
the district recently laid waste by the earthquake mate- 
rialize. As soon as news of the disaster reached American 
Red Cross headquarters in Italy, states Modern Hospital, 
relief parties were dispatched to Tuscany, the list of work- 
ers including two contractors. American Red Cross and 
Italian contractors discussed plans for rebuilding the de- 
vastated area, and the Americans recommended the low, 
solidly built type of house popular in California—of stone 
or concrete, with roof firmly attached. 

While awaiting the decision of the Italian Government 
the natives are being housed in tents and portable houses. 
The portable house manufactured by the Red Cross in 
France, co-operating with the Friends’ Unit and the 
French Government, has proved invaluable in this emer- 
gency. A large shipment of these houses was sent to the 
stricken district immediately upon receipt of news of the 
earthquake, and with hammer and nails they were soon 
erected. Instructions for erection accompanied each house, 
so that even an inexperienced workman could put it up 
without difficulty. 


Bishop to Approve War Memorials 


Lonpon, Feb. 3.—Delightful British parish churches of 
Norman design are being spoiled by war memorials of 
typical twentieth century design, according to the bishop 
of Chelmsford. To erect these memorials, said the bishop, 
wrong-minded patriots took away a portion of the 
churches’ most picturesque masonry and substituted some- 
thing modern which was hideous, and which spoiled the 
whole outline of the buildings. 

In the future permission of the bishop of the diocese 
must be obtained before a memorial may be instituted. 


England Builds 


Tilbury, England, has begun a great housing scheme 
involving an expenditure of £1,500,000 for the benefit of 
transport workers at the docks. 

It is proposed to erect 1520 houses, which will be 
equipped with baths and all modern appliances for sani- 
tation and comfort. These buildings will be grouped about 
a triangular central park. 
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“Roman de la Rose” Scripts Found 
in French Peasant’s Garden 


The “Roman de la Rose,” one of the most priceless 
possessions of the Meaux Museum, has been found, it is 
learned from the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. It was 
stolen when on its way back to Meaux from the place of 
safety to which it had been removed at the time of the 
German offensive in 1918. The precious manuscript was 
discovered in a thorn bush near the railway line at 
Chatillon Sur-Seine. 

One morning a workman, whose garden abuts on the 
line, found an old book in his garden. He gave no atten- 
tion to the find, which did not interest him until he hap- 
pened, casually, to read in a newspaper of the theft of 
the rare manuscript. Thereafter he made a search, with 
the result that all the missing manuscripts have been 
found. They are damaged slightly by rain, but can be 
restored. 

It seems that the rare medieval treasures had been 
packed in chocolate boxes and the thieves thought they 
were getting something good to eat. One can picture their 
chagrin on finding merely manuscripts, and their greater 
chagrin when they discover now they have let slip one of 
the most valuable rarities in the world to Bibliophiles. 


Spain Introduces the Skyscraper 


At a recent conference of property owners and archi- 
tects in Bilbao, Spain, it was decided that owing to the 
great increase in land values there, twenty and _ thirty- 
story buildings will be built hereafter. 


Government Needs Draftsmen 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
that the Government is in need of a large number of 
draftsmen of various kinds. It is stated that fully 1000 
draftsmen were appointed in the Government service dur- 
ing the last calendar year. During this period of recon- 
struction technical men are especially needed. Besides 
draftsmen there are openings for surveyors and com- 
puters, also assistant and associate engineers, electrical, 
mechanical, civil, chemical, and ceramic. 

Further information and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Board at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Seattle, or San Francisco, or from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Picture Bought for Song in South 
Africa May Be Priceless 


A British army officer recently purchased for seven and 
one-half shillings ($1.80) in a Pretoria auction room a 
picture which art critics believe to be a missing Rem- 
brandt—a work of priceless value. The picture, portray- 
ing the Crucifixion, has been sent to advisors of the great 
art gallery at The Hague for examination. The theory 
is that the picture was brought to South Africa by a 
member of a family of Dutch noblemen who were patrons 
of Rembrandt. 
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Competition for the Capitol Building 
for the State of Nebraska 


A preliminary program approved by the Nebraska Sub- 
Committee on Competitions of the American Institute of 
Architects and adopted by the Nebraska Capitol Building 
Commission has been issued. The final stage proposed 
in this competition is to be confined to the three pre- 
miated in the preliminary stage and seven, more or less, 
to be chosen from outside the state and invited by the 
Commission to compete. The names of the competitors 
in the final competition have not yet been announced. 
Each competitor in the final stage with the exception of 
the winner will receive $2,000, payable immediately after 
the award has been made. Thomas R. Kimball of Omaha, 
Neb., and president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, has been retained as professional adviser. It is the 
intention to judge and evaluate the competing drawings, 
theses and cost statements before the identity of the 
authors is disclosed. The Commission will appoint at the 
close of the preliminary stage of the competition a com- 
petent architect from outside the state to act with it as 
a jury to determine the winners in the preliminary stage. 
Judgment will be first rendered on the anonymous show- 
ing cost as of two-thirds the value of the whole, the iden- 
tified exhibits being evaluated thereafter separately and 
final award made on the average of the two. Further 
information as to this competition may be obtained by 
addressing George E. Johnson, acting secretary, Nebraska 
Capitol Building Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 


Obituary 


John C. Olmsted, widely known landscape architect, 
who designed many exposition grounds and park systems 
throughout the country, died at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., in his sixty-eighth year. He planned the grounds 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago, and exhibitions at Seat- 
tle and Winnipeg, Manitoba. Park systems laid out by 
him include those at Boston, Chicago (South Parks), 
Buffalo, Rochester, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Seattle and Spokane. 

Mr. Olmsted was a nephew and the adopted son of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the landscape architect of Cen- 
tral Park, whose partner he became in 1898, and with 
whom he was associated in his most notable work. 


Personals 


Francis Averkamp has moved his offices from 63 Park 
Row, New York, to 600 West 181st Street, same city. 


James Earle Miller, for fifteen months lieutenant in 
the Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, has reopened offices 
for architectural practice at 23 South Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. Samples and catalogues desired. 


M. Leo Elliott, formerly of Bonfoey & Elliott, archi- 
tects, and later in the service, has now opened offices in 
the Hampton Building, Tampa, Fla., for architectural 
practice. Catalogues and samples are desired. 


H. L. Wardner and George D. Tesch announce the dis- 
solution of the firm of Wardner & Tesch. Mr. Ward- 
ner continues his practice in the office at 508 Everett 
3uilding, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Tesch has opened offices at 


404 Everett Building and desires catalogues. 
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Architects Dittoe, Fahnestock & Ferber have opened 
offices in the Conrad Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. This was 
stated in our issue of Dec. 24 with the name Garber for 
Ferber. Mr. Frederick W. Garber is still of the firm of 
Garber & Woodward, Union Central Building, Cincinnati. 


Paul S. Robinette, Louis U. Bruyere and Donald E. A. 
Cameron, employees of the late Thomas F. Huber, archi- 
tect, of Toledo, Ohio, have taken over and are carrying 
on his practice under the name of Robinette-Bruyere- 
Cameron, architects and engineers, at the same location, 
Suite Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. The new 
partnership will be pleased to receive literature and sam- 
ples from the building material houses as well as to meet 
their representatives. 


Mr. Fred B. O’Connor, who has been with the archi- 
tectural department of the State of New York as special 
architectural designer for the past fifteen years, has re- 
signed to accept the position of chief draftsman and office 
manager for Russell and King, architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. O’Connor has personally designed some of the most 
important State buildings and institutions in New York 
State. Some of his best work is expressed in Cornell 
Drill Hall, Ithaca; Troop B Armory, Albany, and the de- 
velopment of Sing Sing and Wingdale prisons. 
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News from Various Sources 


Northern Manitoba is on the threshold of a develop- 
ment era. A railway is to be built into the Athapapusko 
Lake country, and a smelter to be established. A city 
of 20,000 people is expected to spring up in the next three 
years. 

x Oe * 


It is understood that an application will be made shortly 
to the Dominion Railway Commissioners for an increase 
in freight rates; an advance of 20 per cent all round 
will probably be asked for, and if it is granted it will 
have an important bearing upon the cost of living and 
the entire fiscal situation. 

* * * 


Dr. Reusch, Austrian Minister of Finance, in request- 
ing the Assembly to sanction the immediate appropriation 
of 2,750,000,000 crowns, largely for the purpose of pur- 
chasing food, disclosed that $48,000,000 of the American 


loan has become exhausted. 
= ad x 


Holyoke, Mass., has a rehabilitation school where dis- 
abled veterans of the World War can learn trades to 
make themselves self-supporting. Holyoke furnishes the 
building, the machinery and the money. The school is in 
an eight-room building. It has accommodations for re- 
training men in the following numbers. Machine shop 
practice, 55 or 60; drafting, 15; pattern-making, 5; car- 
pentry, 10; composition and press work, 6. The school 
will bring the men back to at least their former earning 
capacity. 

* * * 

The American Academy of Fine Arts, overlooking Rome 
from the Janiculum Hill, has resumed its normal work. 
Those students who did their duty during the war have 
laid aside their uniforms and with added fervor have 
taken up the brush and chisel. The American Academy 
is by degrees, as the passport regulations become easier, 
filling up. It now has twenty students and expects soon 
to have the normal number of twenty-five. It is already 
so pressed for room that they have had to put a few 
women students in a nearby villa. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special Correspondents 
in Prominent Regional Centers 


HERE seems much promise in the policy formulated 

by the committee of labor relations of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Their plan suggesting constructive 
work is being directed toward reaching the necessary har- 
mony between labor and employers. “Representative ne- 
gotiations” is their term used to replace “collective bar- 
gaining” and, as defined, is a provision for negotiations 
between employer and a committee of his employees aided, 
if they so desire, by an advisor of their own choosing. 
The plan is an adaptation of the methods of the railroad 
brotherhoods as well as those of the “shop committee.” 

The plan opposes compulsion by employer or employee 
to maintain union or non-union shops, but allows for the 
possibilities of mutual agreement upon matters of this 
character. It recognizes that the eight-hour day has be- 
come more or less standard. But probably its most im- 
portant declaration is that the right of the public to 
service is above the employee’s right to strike or the 
employer's right to “lock out” and that it advocates un- 
interrupted service to the public pending settlement of 
disputes and proposes publication of facts relating to 
labor controversies that the public may be advised of the 
merits. 

\ll this seems a simple exhibition of common sense. 
The New York Sun made a calculation that the loss 
through strikes in 1919 was $2,000,000,000, of which capi- 
tal lost $1,266,357,450 and labor $723,478,300. The public’s 
loss in money and inconvenience is not computed. Figures 
announced by the U. S. Shipping Board are of a loss by 
strikes during the month of January amounting to $37,- 
000,000. This figure also takes no account of the losses 
to the public due to congestions in the ports, spoilage of 
perishable cargo and the delays of food and supplies. 
Such absolute and public waste is plain folly. 


HILE it is true that labor has succeeded in securing 

the elimination of the anti-strike clause from the 
railroad legislation; having the right to strike does not 
mean that they will use that right. The Grand Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is a member 
of the Cleveland committee which has placed the public’s 
right to service first. 

So wide-spread is the realization of the great need for 
production and so loud the demand for housing through- 
out the whole country that it becomes difficult to believe 
that labor unions will be willing to face the adverse public 
opinion which a stoppage of work would entail. 

The present outlook is dark in Chicago, but the men 
cannot fail to hear the note struck by the committee of 
labor relations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
nor the response of the long-suffering public who are 
quite unable to judge whether the claims of striking work- 
men are, or are not, just. They only know that their 
urgent wants are not satisfied nor given even the slightest 
attention. While so many people live in hote!s or board- 
ing houses with goods, furniture, pictures and books ir. 
storage, waiting for an apartment to be finished that they 
may move in and live in comfort—and the unfinished 
apartment stands day after day unfinished and idle— 
there is a limit to patience and there:is a growth of vig- 
orous public sentiment. The lesson, obviously, has little 
to do with the way the profits of production are to be 
divided between capital and labor, but upon production it 
is insistent. 
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Wages and Production. 


It is said by The Wall Street Journal: “There is evi- 
dence that projectors of building enterprises have to a 
great extent abandoned the idea of waiting for a fall in 
prices. High costs as a factor retarding construction are 
not given the attention that they were a year ago. Al- 
though costs are now higher than ever before, the belief 
is quite general that there can be no material reduction 
in the near future and many building enterprises planned 
in the last three years will be started this year.” 

This is substantiated in many ways. It means that 
capital accepts its part of the responsibility to satisfy the 
imperative demand for building production and is going 
ahead despite all the practical difficulties of the present 
and the risks that future returns from such expenditures 
may be inadequate. Despite the objection which is voiced 
against increases in rent to a point where legislation is 
being brought to bear upon “rent profiteering.” Taxes, 
with the increase of the cost of government, seem likely 
to become even more expense, and yet so insistent is the 
demand for housing and factory space that work is con- 
tracted to tremendous values. 

The $235,000,000 reported by the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District as work contracted for during January, 
even_if divided in half to allow for the increase in com- 
parative costs, is $52,000,000 higher than the average for 
that month during the ten years preceding and a gain of 
78 per cent over that average. This 78 per cent is not an 
inflated total but shows capital available for so much of 
an increase in production. 

\ccording to the U. S. Department of Labor, average 
wages have increased 61 per cent in the past ten years 
while the regular hours of labor have decreased by 8 per 
cent per week. The wages of a mason’s laborer in New 
York have increased during that period from $1.50 to 
$6.50 a day. But the most discouraging phase of the sit- 
uation is that generally throughout the attitude of labor, 
there can be found no endeavor to increase production 
and thus make the necessities of life more plentiful and 
available for all, but there is instead a feeling that wealth 
is the money which passes from hand to hand and for 
which they give just so many hours of their time. How 
that time is spent is not regarded by them as their re- 
sponsibility. What happens to the material which passes 
through their hands is apparently not their greatest in- 
terest. This, decidedly, is not good craftsmanship. . It is 
a waste comparable to the wastage of strikes and in this 
case accountable almost wholly to the lack of responsi- 
bility of the mechanic. The cause seems fundamental 
in our national character. Are we called a nation of 
materialists because we haven’t the slightest respect for 
material? We have gotten on in a way nouveau riche. 
But our natural resources are not unlimited as we shall 
have some day to learn and it is not too early to start 
now. 

In England, an association is developing equally sup- 
ported between the employers and the building trades; a 
conference, so to speak, for the development of construc- 
tive ideas and methods of work. It takes no cognizance 
whatever of the arbitration of wage disputes but centers 
solely upon the development of working conditions which 
shall increase production and the standing and reputa- 
bility of the trades. English radicalism is strongly col- 
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ored nowadays with the guild idea. If it leads the men 
who work with their hands toward finer craftsmanship, 
if the mechanic gets to think better of his work in life and 
less bitterly of the silly extravagances of the rich, the 
progress of improved living conditions for all the people 
will make strides. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
Cuicaco.—Only a few days ago the Associated General 
Contractors’ Convention in Chicago announced that “a 
building boom amounting to $6,000,000,000 and lasting five 
years, which is expected to relieve the shortage of dwell- 
ings, is to be launched in the spring.” An announcement 
which referred to the whole nation, including Chicago. 

Since then two things have happened in Chicago. The 
leaders among the building trades unions got their heads 
together and decided to make a blanket demand for $1.25 
per hour for all union men in the building industry: car- 
penters, plumbers, masons, etc. This increase was to be 
asked despite the fact that the carpenters only last fall 
were given an increase to $1 an hour for an eight-hour 
day—after they had remained out on strike for ten weeks 
and delayed building at a critical time. 

Then, added to this complication, is the steady increase 
in the cost of building materials which climb from week 
to week until they are almost prohibitive in some regards. 
Coupled with these labor and material difficulties is the 
lack of sufficient transportation to enable the needed build- 
ing construction to proceed. That the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership on March 1, will further com- 
plicate matters is almost certain, for the public will de- 
mand more of the carriers and expect immediate relief 
from the shortcomings of federal control. 

But so far as Chicago is concerned the outlook just at 
this time is not very rosy and it looks as though the 
“building boom” is to be delayed. Already several million 
dollars’ worth of improvements which were planned have 
been ordered held in abeyance until the owners can figure 
with some degree of accuracy as to the probable costs. 

Voters of Chicago have approved a bond issue of $20,- 
000,000 to begin work on the Lake Front improvement 
which is to extend over a period of fifteen years. This 
is the biggest public improvement ever undertaken by 
Chicago and ultimately will mean practically a rebuilding 
of the city. The city council also has passed the zoning 
ordinance which will be worked out in conjunction with 
the general city plan. 

Conditions affecting the steel market changed but little 
during the past week. Curtailment of operations is still 
heing forced owing to the car shortage and the railroad 


embargoes which are being felt by practically every steel 
company in the eastern part of the country. 

Reports seem to indicate that there was a slight de- 
crease in the demand during the past week, but this 1s 
not considered significant as it is probably due to the 
fact that inasmuch as the’ mills are sold out for months 
ahead a policy of waiting has been adopted with regard 
to accepting new contracts. Consumers have found their 
recent orders are being declined and they are therefore 
deciding to wait for some new development which would 
bring about a different situation, at least temporarily. 
Some of the largest consumers have recently expressed 
the opinion that prices will not come down for more than 
a year and that it should be the policy of all users to 
place their orders for future requirements. 

Official trade figures confirm statements made here that 
there had been a decrease in structural steel buying during 
January. It is shown that orders placed amounted to 75 
per cent of capacity, compared with 85 per cent in De- 
cember. February is likely to be somewhat below Janu- 
ary, according to some authorities, although a rush of 
buying between now and the end of the month might 
change that prospect. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

San Francisco.—No particular change occurred in the 
local markets for building materials this week. Prices 
remain as they were quoted the week previous, but vari- 
ous items of material are steadily becoming more difficult 
to obtain. 

The San Francisco architects and contractors find it 
extremely hard to get hold of steel in the quantity and 
shape which they need. In fact, the steel situation is so 
acute just now that a number of contracts have been 
placed, of necessity, aside until the market is not so tight. 

In spite of material problems, however, building activi- 
ties are still forging ahead, growing steadily in volume, 
with indications of at least another twelve months of 
housing shortage. 

Brick and clay manufacturers report that they are be- 
hind on orders and there is some speculation as to whether 
the demand can be entirely supplied even after the open- 
ing of the plants for the 1920 season. 

Unless weather conditions interfere, lumber interests 
will put their mills into operation a little earlier this year. 
If the winter continues mild as it has been so far this will 
be possible. While local offices are hard pressed to meet 
orders, there are hopes of easing up the market as soon 
as the new cut is ready for delivery. According to pres- 
ent reports, prices will show an upward tendency and will 
maintain a high level for an indefinite period. 
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National Conference on Concrete House Construction, 


Chicago, February 17, 18 and 19, 1920 


ONCRETE, that ancient yet modern material 
C of construction, has been fast coming into 
its own. During its development, there 
have sprung up, mushroom like, numerous concerns 
connected in some way with the industry. These 
have consisted of cement manufacturers, con- 
tractors, manufacturers of concrete handling and 
other machinery and those turning out various 
cement products, such as the cement block. 
These allied yet separate organizations have grown, 
each along its own line, and each independent to a 
large extent of the other. Naturally, such a devel- 
opment did not make for the best interests of con- 
crete, and it remained for those who organized and 
carried through the National Conference on Con- 
crete House Construction to correlate the efforts of 
all interested in such construction, to the end that 
the production of much needed houses might be 
expedited. 

While reinforced concrete has been used to a 
large extent in the construction of commercial build- 
ings, it has been made use of to a limited extent 
only in house construction. There have been sev- 
eral “housing schemes” in which concrete has been 
used partially or exclusively for the structural part 
of the buildings, such for instance as the Ingersoll 
houses at Phillipsburg, N. J., the Unit Construction 
Company’s work at Youngstown, Ohio, the Van 
Guilder type of wall construction at the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s housing development at Steelton, 
Ohio, or the houses at Donora. But these have 
been the exceptions not the rule. 

Realizing that the demand for homes was greater 
than could be met by the use of the usual types of 
construction, and believing, as a result of the al- 
ready successful use of concrete in house construc- 
tion, that its employment should be increased, many 
allied organizations combined their efforts in 
planning and carrying out the National Conference: 

No attempt will be made to give a detailed report 
of the proceedings here, but mention of the papers 
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presented, some of which will be published in part 
at a later date, will give some idea of the scope and 
aims of the conference. 

At the opening session, February 17, three papers 
were read, as follows: 

(1) “Housing Needs from the Viewpoint of In- 
dustry.” By John Glass, Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore. 

This was an excellent paper bringing out the 
correlation between industrial production and 
proper housing. 

(2) “Moral Aspects of the Housing Problem.” 
By John M. Vander Muelen, D.D., Oak Park, IIl. 

Mr. Vander Muelen emphasized the fact that the 
home owner becomes a national asset. There is 
no better way to calm industrial unrest and prevent 
the spread of Bolshevism, than to induce employees 
to invest their savings in homes. Another point 
which received emphasis was the desirability of 
building individual houses instead of the multi-fam- 
ily type. This is an essential feature of a success- 
ful industrial housing scheme. 

(3) “The Status of the Concrete House as Re- 
gards Building Codes.” By Fred W. Lumis, Build- 
ing Commissioner, Springfield, Mass. 

The salient feature of this paper was its em- 
phasis of the lack of building codes covering con- 
crete house construction, and the need of formulat- 
ing a standard and well considered code which 
might be adopted by all municipalities. 

In the evening an informal joint dinner was held 
with the following organizations: The Building 
Officials’ Conference, the American Concrete In- 
stitute, Associated General Contractors of America, 
Concrete Products Association, Concrete Block 
Machinery Association. The speakers were John 
J. Murphy, Ex-Tenement House Commissioner, 
New York; Hon. James P. Goodrich, Governor of 
Indiana; James J. Davis, Pittsburgh, Director-Gen- 
eral, Loyal Order of Moose. 

At the second session, February 18 (afternoon), 
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papers were presented by Irving K. Pond, Archi- 
tect and Henry Holsman, Architect. Mr. Pond’s 
paper was published in full in the AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT issue of February 11, 1920. 

Reports were submitted by various committees 
at the evening session. The several methods of 
financing home building were presented by James 
F. Basiger. Among the other things he mentioned 
the Calder Bill now pending in Congress, which 
proposes to establish governmental aid to the home 
builder in a manner somewhat similar to that now 
given the farmer by the Home Loan Banks. Wal- 
ter A. Hull reported on fire prevention. 

An interesting paper entitled “New Develop- 
ments in Surface-Treated Concrete and Stucco,” 
by J. C. Pearson, U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
J. J. Earley, Sculptor, Washington, D. C., was also 
read and is of sufficient interest to warrant its pres- 
entation in full at a later date. 

On February 19 (morning) a joint session with 
the Concrete Products Association was held. 

The subject of farm housing was presented by 
K. J. T. Ekblaw. 

An interesting paper on “Concrete and Cement 
Roofings” by D. Helmuth, indicated that consider- 
able progress is being made in the manufacture of 
a satisfactory cement roofing tile. 

“Insulation and Damp-proofing of Concrete 
Walls” was presented by Noland D. Mitchell, Struc- 
tural Engineer, Supervising Architect’s Office, 
U. S. Treasury Department. This is an important 
phase of house construction. 

During the afternoon session the reports were 
made by the following: Committee on Monolithic 
Houses, Leslie H. Allen, Chairman; Committee on 
Unit Constructed Houses, J. J. Boyd, Jr., Chair- 
man, and the Committee on Plastered and Gunite 
Concrete Houses, Emil G. Perrot, Chairman. 

In order to further promote the objects of the 
conference the following standing committees were 
appointed : 

Committee on Architecture and Design (Joint 
committee representing Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects and Illinois Chapter American Institute of 
Architects): Robert Spencer, Chairman; Melville 
C. Chatten, John Reed Fugard, Bernhard C. Green- 
gard, Ira W. Hoover, George C. Nimmons, Irving 
K. Pond. 

Committee on Monolithic Houses: Leslie H. 
Allen, Springfield, Mass., Chairman; A. C. Irwin, 
Chicago, Secretary, and nine members. 
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Committee on Unit Constructed Houses: W.W. 
Boyd, Jr., St. Louis, Chairman; A. C. Irwin, Chi- 
cago, Secretary, and four members. 

Committee on Concrete Block Houses: R. F. 
Havlik, Mooseheart, Ill., Chairman; E. S. Hanson, 
Chicago, Secretary, and thirty-two members. 

Committee on Plastered and Gunite Houses: 
Emile G. Perrot, Philadelphia, Chairman; J. V. 
Schaefer, Chicago, Secretary, and four members. 

Committee on Concrete and Cement Roofings: 
D. Helmuth, Cleveland, Chairman; E. L. Stephani, 
Chicago, Secretary, and seven members. 

Committee on Fire Protection: \Valter A. Hull, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman; J. E. Freeman, Chi- 
cago, Secretary, and five members. 

Committee on Financing Homes: James F. 
Basiger, Chicago, Chairman; Leslie H. Allen, 
Springfield, Mass., Secretary, and six members. 

Committee on Farm Housing: K. J. T. Ekblaw, 
Chicago, Chairman; W. G. Kaiser, Chicago, Secre- 
tary, and six members. 

Those who attended look forward with expec- 
tancy to a second conference which will undoubt- 
edly result. 

It is clearly realized by all who are allied with 
concrete construction, that it is not by any means a 
cure-all for building ills, but that it has a rightful 
and legitimate place in the building industry. It 
may not always be suitable to construct the struc- 
tural part of a building entirely of concrete and in 
such cases it must be combined with other materials 
to produce a suitable structure. In places where 
sand and gravel are plentiful, it would seem to have 
an economic advantage over other products manu- 
factured at a distance. 

Probably no more comprehensive and well con- 
sidered argument setting forth the use and abuse 
of concrete in construction has been presented 
than was set forth by Irving K. Pond, F. A. I. A., 
past president of the Institute, previously 
ferred to. 


re- 


Concrete houses do not necessarily require ex- 
treme standardization to produce economy. Any 
type of construction which will not readily yield 
itself to the architect’s conception of what a home 
should be is not one which will commend itself to 
him. The further development of concrete homes 
along truly artistic as well as economical, sanitary 
and fire preventive lines will indeed Be a notable 
step in advance, and such a result, it is felt, has 
been brought nearer realization by the work of the 
conference just closed. 

















HE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 

American Society of Heating and Ventila- 

ting Engineers, held at the Engineering So- 
ciety Building, 29 West 39th St., New York City, 
Jan. 27 to 29, 1920, proved to be one of the 
most lively and interesting as well as the most 
largely attended of any of the meetings so far 
held. 

E. Vernon Hill, of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

The outgoing president, Walter S. Timmis, in 
opening the first business session of the conven- 
tion, reviewed events of the past year, as related 
to the heating and ventilating industry, and urged 
putting into action the motto “Ler Us Work.” 

A number of interesting and instructive papers 
were read and discussed. John R. Allen, in charge 
of the research laboratory, presented a paper on 
“Heat Losses From Direct Radiation,” as well as 
one on “Determination of Radiant Heat Given Off 
by a Direct Radiator.” The experiments from 
which data for these papers were derived covered 
a wide range of radiators and included tests on 
various forms. 

Ome of the sessions was entirely devoted to 
papers on ventilation, and considerable discussion 
took place relative to the merits of Natural versus 
Artificial Ventilation. E. L. Hallett of St. Louis, 
presented a paper entitled “An Advance in Air 
Conditioning in School Buildings” and stated that 
ozone apparatus had been used with good effect 
in a downtown school in St. Louis where the 
attendance was made up of children of the foreign 
element, and the result from a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to teachers and principals asking their opin- 
ion of the system was a statement that the attend- 
ance was better, that they did not feel so fatigued, 
that the children were less restless and that they 
did better work, and the efficiency of the apparatus 
was splendid. In answer to several inquiries Mr. 
Hallett stated that data on the system was avail- 
able from the Board of Education of St. Louis, 
and could be obtained at any time. 

At the evening session of Jan. 28, papers 
devoted to heating boilers were presented, includ- 
ing two dealing with the magazine feed boiler, one 
of which by Charles F. Newport dealt with its 
relation to fuel conservation and the other by E. 
C. Molby covered the development of this type 
of boiler. Both were vigorously discussed. 

In the discussion of the subject of boilers, con- 
siderable criticism was voiced as to the construc- 


American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
Holds Annual Meeting in New York City 
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tion of chimney flues. Boiler manufacturers and 
heating engineers stated the impossibility of the 
heating apparatus functioning properly unless 
the flue was of the proper size and height and also 
was well constructed. The opinion was expressed 
that leaking flues are the source of more heating 
trouble than any other one item. 

The morning session of Jan. 29 was devoted 
largely to papers dealing with the use of fuel 
oil. This topic was preceded by the presentation 
of a paper on the prevention of corrosion of pipe, 
by F. N. Speller and W. H. Walker. The paper 
dealt largely with a de-activating apparatus through 
which the water first passes prior to entering the 
piping sysem. The results of experiments were 
set forth. 

The papers presented dealing with the topic of 
fuel oil were as follows: Oil as a Fuel for Boilers 
and Furnaces, by H. H. Fleming; Oil Fuel, by 
F. W. Staley; Fuel Oil Equipment, by John P. 
leak; Fuel Oil and Its Application to the Gener- 
ation of Steam, by W. C. McTarnahan and Oil 
versus Coal, by David Moffat Myers. 

Considerable discussion on the relative merits 
of oil and coal as a fuel, the availability and cost 
of oil, ete., transpired after the reading of these 
various papers. 

While the men attending the convention were 
busy at the professional sessions, various enter- 
tainments were arranged for the visiting ladies. 

On the closing day former Secretary of Com- 
merce William C. Redfield spoke on the commercial 
relations of the United States. Among other re- 
marks, Mr. Redfield said: “The primary reason 
for the Declaration of Independence, which was 
addressed to the world, was a deep regard for 
the opinion of mankind. Washington said: ‘We 
shall have no entangling alliances.’ We are mixed 
up in the affairs of the world, for Europe owes 
us $15,000,000,000. The problem is how to get 
unmixed. This problem is of interest to every- 
one, for the quicker the debt is paid, the quicker 
the sum on the stub of the check for the income 
tax will be reduced.” In closing he stated: “The 
problem for American commerce is supplying her- 
self and upholding the world. We must have the 
good-will of the world. Good-will is an unseen 
reality and we would not dare to lose it. America 
is in an inspiring position and it must work and 
serve.” 

A dinner at the Hotel McAlpin, Jan. 29, closed 
the Society’s most successful annual meeting. 


Common Brick Manufacturers Hold Annual Convention at 





Columbus, Ohio, February 16 to 18, 1920 


HE Second Annual Convention of the Com- 

mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 

America was held Feb. 16-17-18 at the Hotel 
Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, and was one of the most 
enthusiastic and successful meetings of brickmen 
ever held. 

For a young organization—the Association is 
only one year old—its strength is remarkable, its 
members now comprising all of the most up-to- 
date brick manufacturers of the United States. 
The total output of brick of its members borders 
on four billion yearly. 

One of the first questions decided by the Con- 
vention was that of the standard size of brick. 
A paper was read by one of the officers of the 
Association recommending the adoption of the 
American Face Brick size (2% x 8 x 3%.. Ar- 
guments were presented showing the advantages 
to the architect, the contractor, and the brickmaker 
himself which would follow the universal adoption 
of this standard. 

Letters were also read from Prof. A. V. Blein- 
inger and Warren E. Enley of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards expressing themselves favorably to- 
ward the adoption of a uniform standard size for 
brick. 

Committee C-3 of the 
Columbus the following 
tentative size to meet the size adopted by the Com- 
mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association. 

The standard sizes of the A. S. T. M., the 
American Face Brick Association, the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America, and 
The National Brick Manufacturers’ Association are 
onw exactly the same—2% x 3% x 8”. 

Mr. Thomas R. Preece, the Vice President of 
the International Bricklayers’ Union, followed with 
a talk on “How the Brick Manufacturer and Brick- 
layer May Co-operate.” In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Preece deplored the tendency of the 
average contractor in refusing to employ appren- 
tices. Mr. Preece stated that twenty-five thousand 
more apprentices would be in process of training 
even now if contractors would employ them. 

Mr. Warren S. Griffiss, of Baltimore, followed 
with a paper on “The Beauty of Common Brick.” 
Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, F. A. I. A., of Phila- 
delphia, followed with a paper on “The Architect 
and the Industry—The Vast Possibilities of Com- 
mon Brick.” After this paper the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

WHEREAS, The Common 


A. S.T. M. convened in 
day, and changed their 


Brick Manufac- 


turers’ Association of America, in Second Annual 
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Convention, assembled this eighteenth day of 
February, 1920, at Columbus, Ohio, has been en- 
lightened and inspired by an address of inestimable 
value to its organization, its members and the fu- 
ture of the product which it champions, and 

WHEREAS, we wish to make proper recogni- 
tion of the benefits of said address, by the adoption 
of a resolution complimentary to its author, Mr. 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we hereby do so and place 
our organization on record as firmly believing in 
the principles herein set forth; 

First, that the building policy of the people of 
this country has heretofore been too largely left 
to individual initiative which, without authoritative 
data from any one centralized agency, govern- 
mental or otherwise, has been conducted along lines 
based on lack of adequate information as to the 
source, nature, and appropriate use of materials. 

Second, that the many buildings constructed of 
wood have been largely responsible for exhausting 
the supply of lumber and causing the destruction 
of forests and standing timber produced by long 
years of growth and development, impossible of re- 
placement without similar long years of growth, 
if replaced at all. 

Third, that the destruction of much of such 
growths of timber seriously affects the watersheds 
of this country, results in an enormous economic 
loss through lack of fullest conservation of the 
country’s natural resources, and impairs the land- 
scape, scenic effects, and privileges of the people. 

Fourth, that the products of nature’s growths 
of timber should not be used in vertical structural 
features of buildings or for their roof coverings 
or elsewhere that any unburnable material might 
be used and that, wherever used, wood shall be 
adequately fire stopped. 

Fifth, that all such timber as can through scien- 
tific cutting and reforestration be spared, should 
be made available for such of.the other diversified 
uses of man than which no other more suitable or 
satisfactory material is obtainable. 

Therefore, be it further 

RESOLVED, by The Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association that the national and state gov- 
ernments be requested to put into effect as speedily 
as possible a comprehensive plan for a system, ob- 
servable in every state, for the scientific cutting 
and reforestration of timber and that the national 
government be also requested to avail itself of the 
co-operation of all scientific, professional, and tech- 
nical organizations versed in conservation meas- 














ures, fire prevention, and permanent building con- 
struction, to educate and inform the people as to 
the proper materials to use and methods to em- 
ploy in the erection of all buildings for the shel- 
tering of humanity, in order to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(a) To secure safety to life from destruction 

by fire. 

(b) To secure the health and: comfort of the oc- 

cupants of buildings. 

(c) To make for durability and consequent de- 

crease in maintenance costs. 

(d) To lessen loss of property and conserve the 

natural resources of the country. 

And that those materials extracted from the 
earth, whose supply is practically inexhaustible and 
the nature of which is indestructible when properly 
manufactured and used, should be taken advantage 
of to replace destructible or combustible materials, 
in the interest not alone of safety, health, and main- 
tenance, but to preserve to the world the wealth 
created by the labors of man, and to decrease the 
cost of safeguarding America against fires. 

And; that The Cummon Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association call upon the producers of all non-com- 
bustible building materials to co-operate with the 
government and with each other in securing the 
most appropriate and permanent use of such ma- 
terials in the various features of building con- 
struction, including by reason of demonstrated 
facts the use of solid walls as proper for fire walls, 
party walls, or barriers against fire in buildings 
or for exits, and be it finally, 

RESOLVED, that The Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association offer to the government, to 
all scientific, professional, and technical organiza- 
tions, and to the citizens of the United States, in- 
dividually and collectively, the services and best of- 
fices of its organization and its members in securing, 
to the interest of humanity, the most advantageous 
use of non-combustible, permanent and economic 
materials including solid common brick as a basic 
building material. 

The report by states and districts upon (1) labor, 
(2) fuel, (3) empty car supply, (4) stock and (5) 
demand, brought out the fact that in almost every 
section of the country the manufacturers would be 
better able to keep up with the demand if they could 
get railroad cars. The feeling of the convention 
seemed to be that since building is now of paramount 
importance—the lack of buildings tending to in- 
crease rents and the high cost of living—the rail- 
roads should make a sepcial effort to provide cars 
so that building materials of all kinds could be 
moved expeditiously. 
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Herbert C. Hoover Elected President 
of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers 


T the 12Ist annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, held Feb. 16 to 19, at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City, Herbert C. 
Hoover was elected president for the ensuing year. 
Many interesting papers were presented and dis- 
cussed, those bearing on the subject of coal, prob- 
ably holding the most important place. The morn- 
ing session of the opening day, was devoted to 
papers on oil, and the afternoon session of the 
same day devoted to a discussion of oil and coal 
resources and production. A _ simultaneous ses- 
sion on industrial organization was also held. On 
Feb. 17 the sessions were devoted to papers dealing 
with the foreign oil supply and the coal industry. 
In the evening a reception was given to the new 
president and Mrs. Hoover at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
which was followed by a banquet and dance. 

Feb. 18 was devoted to papers on the stabiliza- 
tion of the coal industry, followed by an open 
forum. Papers on iron, coal and steel production 
were presented at simultaneous sessions. 

The closing day, Feb: 19, was oecupied by a_visit 
to the Bush Terminal Buildings at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Standardizing Steel Bars to Increase 
Production 


T is interesting to note that in common with 
other manufacturers who are endeavoring to 

meet the demand for an increased output, a num- 
ber of companies manufacturing steel bars have 
come to the conclusion that continuation of a large 
number of styles differing but slightly from each 
other is a decided handicap. 

The War Service Committee of the Concrete Re- 
inforcing Industry recommends that an elimina- 
tion of many sizes which in reality are duplications 
of equivalent areas, be effected. This would in no 
wise impair the efficiency of. design, but would pro- 
mote porduction. The recommendation has been 
accepted and approximately fifty per cent of com- 
mercial sizes of reinforced bars now current, will 
no longer be manufactured after March 1, 1920. 

The various corporations who are co-operating 
in this movement are the American System of Re- 
inforcing, Chicago; Concrete Steel Co., New York; 
Corrugated Bar Co., Inc., Buffalo; Paul J. Kalman 
Co., St. Paul; Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown; 
and the Edward A. Tucker Co., Boston. 





New Joint Committee on Standard Specifications for 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Organized 


The Joint Committee on Standard Specifications for 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete has just been organ- 
ized. The committee consists of five representatives from 
each of the following organizations: 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 

American Railway Engineering Association. 

Portland Cement Association. 

American Concrete Institute. 

The purpose of the committee is to make a thorough 
study of all available data on the subject of concrete, 
concrete materials and reinforced concrete and to incor- 
porate the most modern information and experience into 
a general specification which may serve as a pattern for 
detailed specifications covering specific types of concrete 
construction. 

The new “Joint Committee” may be considered as the 
successor of the “Joint Committee on Concrete and Rein- 
forced Concrete,” which was organized in 1904, through 
the co-operation of the same engineering and technical 
societies. The original Joint Committee presented its 
final report to the parent organizations in 1916. 

* The membership of the present “Joint Committee” is 
given below: 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

R. P. Miller (Chairman), Superintendent of Buildings, 
New York City. 

W. K. Hatt, Professor of 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

A. E. Lindau, General Manager of Sales, Corrugated 
Bar Co., Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. A. Slater, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

S. E. Thompson, Consulting Engineer, 136 Federal St.. 
Boston, Mass. 


Civil Engineering, Purdue 


American Railway Engineering Association. 


J. J. Yates (Chairman), Bridge Engineer, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, 143 Liberty St., New York City. 

G. E. Boyd, Division Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. E. Schall, Bridge Engineer, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

C. C. Westfall, Engineer of 
Raiiroad, Chicago, III. 

H. T. Welty, Engineer of Structures, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, New York City. 


Bridges, Illinois Central 


American Concrete Institute. 


S. C. Hollister (Chairman), Consulting Engineer, 320 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. W. Lesley, 611 Pennsylvania Building, Phliadelphia, 
Pa. 


\. R. 
Chicago. 

E. J. Moore, Turner Construction Co., 224 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

L. C. Wason, Aberthaw Construction Co., 27 School St., 
soston, Mass. 


Lord, Lord Engineering Co., 6 North Clark St., 


Portland Cement Association. 


I’, W. Kelley (Chairman) 
Cement Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Ernest Ashton, Chief Chemist, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

J. H. Libberton, Manager Service Bureau, Universal 
Portland Cement Co., 210 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 

E. D. Boyer, Cement Expert, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., 30 Broad St., New York City. 

D. A. Abrams, Professor in Charge, Structural Mate- 
rials Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


President, The Helderberg 


_ American Society for 7 esting Materials. 

R. L. Humphrey (Chairman), Consulting Engineer, 805 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. S. Moisseiff, Consulting Engineer, 69 Wall St., New 
York City. 

H. H. Quimby, Chief Engineer, Department of City 
Transit, 3920 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. T. Goldbeck, Engineer of Tests, U. S. 
Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 

E. E. Hughes, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Franklin Steel Co., Franklin, Pa. 

The organization meeting of the committee was held 
at the Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia, on Feb. 11, 1920. 
The following officers were elected: 

R. L. Humphrey, Chairman, Philadelphia. 

J. J. Yates, Vice-Chairman, New York City. 

D. A, Abrams, Secretary-Treasurer, Chicago. 

The following committees, consisting of 5 to 7 
bers each, have been organized: 

Committee 1—Concrete Materials. 

5 2—Metal Reinforcing. 
3—Proportioning and Mining. 
4—Forms and Placing. 
5—Design. 
6—Details of Construction. 
7—Waterproofing and Protective Treatment. 

- 8—Surface Finish. 

. o—Form of Specification. 

A number of the committees have organized and are 
actively engaged in the preparation of their preliminary 
reports. The next meeting of the committee will prob- 
ably be held at Asbury Park, N. J., about June 22, during 
the annual convention of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 


Bureau of 


mem- 
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Gypsum as a Building Material 


A Description of Its Characteristics and Uses, and Its Adaptability 
to Interior Plastering 


O-DAY, as never before, there is a constant 
search by architects for materials which 
more nearly approach the ideal and at the 

same time effect economy in building construc.iot . 
lt is due to this tendency that new types of con- 
struction are being developed. Not only are the 
various elements of the structures being built with 
materials heretofore but little known and hence 
little used, but also many well-known materials are 
being adapted to new uses. While manufacturers 
are apt from the start to claim success for their 
product, it is only after the test of time that judg- 
ment can competently be passed. Broad experience 
in building work will often prove of value in judg- 
ing the merits of new forms of construction. 

Among the various materials used in the building 
industry, perhaps none has in recent years forged 
to the front more rapidly than gypsum. Due to 
this rapid development, there has been lack of exact 
knowledge as to the characteristics of the material 
and the various uses to which it is best adapted. 
It will be profitable to survey the field of its use- 
fulness. 

Gypsum is one of the most ancient of building 
materials. The Greeks used gypsum in Pliny’s time. 
The writings of this naturalist of ancient history 
(23-79 A. D.) are included in thirty-six books, book 
XXXVI dealing with the differenet kinds of stones 
and marble, including lime, sand and gypsum. 
Pliny also minutely describes the removal of a beau- 
tiful gypsum plaster frieze from Lacedemon to 
adorn a public building in Rome. Going still fur- 
ther back, the Temple of Apollo at Bassz, built 
four hundred and seventy years before Christ, 
affords an excellent example of the use and perma- 
nent structural qualities of* gypsum. The great 
pyramids of Egypt contain plaster work of gypsum 
executed at least four thousand years ago. 

The common name plaster of Paris is often ap- 
plied to all calcined gypsum because of the large 
quantities of gypsum rock beds found near Paris, 
France. In France and Germany gypsum is used 
for many building .purposes, including inside and 
outside plastering, walls, floors and roofs. In the 
United States and Canada gypsum has for years 
been used to a large extent for interior plastering. 
In proper form gypsum is also used structurally 
for floors, roofs and outside walls. The United 
States Government, in its war building operations, 
used many million square feet of reinforced gypsum 
roofs. 


Gypsum is hydrous calcium sulphate (the sul- 
phate of calcium with water of crystallization in 
chemical combination), and is expressed chemically 
as CaSO4+2H,20O. It contains when pure 79.1 
per cent of calcium sulphate (CaSO4) and 20.9 
per cent of water (H2O). The dehydration of 
ground gypsum rock by physical process yields cal- 
cined gypsum, and this is the base from which 
gypsum plasters and other gypsum products used 
in building construction are made. 

It is the method of calcination employed, and’ the 
degree to which such calcination is carried forward, 
that determines the possibilities and uses to which 
the calcined product may be applied in the field of 
building construction. 

Gypsum usually occurs in beds of considerable 
area from four to thirty feet in thickness. It is 
quarried or mined in eighteen states and the terri- 
tory of Alaska. It is also imported from Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, Canada, into 
the United States. 

GYPSUM PLASTER 
YPSUM plasters are prepared from calcined 
gypsum. They may be classed in a general 
way, as follows: 

Ready Mixed Gypsum Plaster—This plaster 
(sometimes called Prepared or Sanded Plaster) is 
a plastering material in which the predominating 
cementitious material is calcined gypsum, and which 
is mixed by the manufacturer with sand and other 
necessary constituent parts in proper proportion. 
It requires but the addition of water to make it 
ready for use. It is advantageous to use this 
material in cases where good clean sand is hard to 
procure. Where good sand is procurable and the 
freight rates amount to more than the cost of the 
sand, the use of ready-mixed gypsum plaster is not 
economical. 

Gypsum Wood Fiber Plaster—This is a plaster- 
ing material in which not less than 80 per cent by 
weight is calcined gypsum and not less than 1 per 
cent consists of a non-staining wood fiber. The 
remainder is composed of hydrated lime, ground 
clay, asbestos, sand, retarder or cementitious ma- 
terial other than calcined gypsum, mixed in the 
required proportions by the manufacturer. This 
plaster is used with or without the admixture of 
sand, and is in demand where light weight, tough, 
insulating and highly fire-resistive surfaces are 
required. 
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Neat Gypsum Plaster—Neat Gypsum Plaster 
(sometimes termed Gypsum Cement Plaster) is a 
plastering material in which not less than 85 per 
cent by weight of the cementitious material is cal- 
cined gypsum. The remainder is composed of hy- 
drated lime, ground clay, asbestos, retarder fiber, 
or cementitious material other than calcined gyp- 
sum, mixed in the required proportions by the 
manufacturer. This plaster is identical with “Ready 
Mixed Gypsum Plaster,” but requires the addition 
of from two to three parts by weight of sand before 
mixing in water and applying. 

Other Gypsum Plasters—It is not within the 
scope of this article to enter into the details of other 
gypsum plasters manufactured and sold in large 
quantities for specific purposes, such as “Gauging 
Plasters,’ “Keene’s Cements,” “Bond Plasters,” 
“Molding Plasters,” “Trowel Finishing Plasters,” 
etc., except to state that in practically all building 
operations there is a demand for some or all of the 
plasters named. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GYPSUM 
PLASTERS. 


Gypsum plasters possess high tensile and com- 
pressive values. The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Committee C-11 on Gypsum, in speci- 
fications for “Calcined Gypsum,” and a “Tentative 
Report on Gypsum Plasters” makes note of these 
strength properties. 

The hardening action of gypsum plaster is one 
of crystallization. This takes place quickly and uni- 
formly from face to face through the entire mass, 
and at the same time, due to the water of crystal- 
lization combining chemically with the calcined 
gypsum. As the result of this chemical action the 
problem of getting rid of dampness and moisture 
in the building is not a serious one when the proper 
quantity of water has been used in mixing. 

Gypsum plasters set rapidly. This permits the 
carpenters to follow the plasterers in about 48 
hours. Thus the work of erecting trim, casings, 
base-boards, chair-rails, mouldings and similar in- 
terior finish can proceed without delay. The setting 
properties permit rapid plastering, since plaster 
coats can at once follow, thus obviating the re- 
peated moving of scaffolding. 

Due to this quick setting, the danger of freezing 
is not as great with gypsum. The U. S. Govern- 
ment in the construction of industrial houses, used 
gypsum plaster, and was particular that it should 
be used in localities and at pericds, where freezing 
temperatures were to be expected, and where, for 
reasons stated, speed was necessary. 

Tests made as to its fire-resisting properties show 
gypsum to be, from this standpoint, an admirable 
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material. 


All materials are injured by the action 
of high temperatures in one way or another; some 
fuse and melt, others warp, buckle, crack and dis- 
integrate. The changes due to fire which are least 
injurious to the construction as a whole, and the 
material in question, are such as are due to slow 
calcination without appreciable expansion and con- 
sequent disruption due to warping and buckling. 

The water of crystallization liberated from gyp- 
sum rock by physical means (in order to obtain the 
calcined product from which gypsum plaster is 
manufactured) is taken back again during the set- 
ting of the gypsum plaster in chemical crystalline 
form. 

During the period of a fire, calcination of the 
exposed gypsum plastered surface again takes place 
and the recombined water of crystallization is again 
slowly liberated. So long as this process of calcina- 
tion of the plastered surface is continuing, and 
water of hydration is being liberated, steam will 
be present and for this reason it is not possible 
under such fire conditions to increase the tempera- 
ture of the back side of the gypsum plas‘er coat to 
a temperature appreciably above 212 degrees Fahr. 

Gypsum plaster may be applied upon any plaster- 
ing lath or base. It is especially adapted to plaster- 
ing on gypsum blocks and plaster board, and on 
account of its quick setting and strength properties 
is extensively used for plastering on metal lath. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in the field 
of plastering, gypsum forms an admirable material 
and has a wide and legitimate use. 


A Study of the Forms in Which 
Sulphur Occurs in Coal 


Under this title. the University of Illinois has 
issued a bulletin No. 111 by A. R. Powell and S. 
W. Parr, giving the results of a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject made in the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Engineering Experiment Station of 
that university. The nature of the four sulphur 
compounds in coal, the quantity of each form pres- 
ent, and the change which characteristic forms 
undergo when the coal is allowed to stand or is 
subjected to coking formed the basis of the in- 
vestigation. 

The devising of methods of analysis has been 
much sought after in recent years by coal and coke 
investigators, but without satisfactory results up 
to the present time. The methods proposed in this 
bulletin have been put to extended tests with ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory results. 

Copies of bulletin No. 111 may be had without 
charge by addressing the Engineering Experiment 
Station of Urbana, II. 
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Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


ON BRICKWORK 


The soft, brilliant ““whitewash white” effect of Old Virginia 
White is wonderfully appropriate for brickwork, giving the 
flavor and texture of age combined with the cool, clean 
freshness of new whitewash. Also for stucco and stone. 


Sample for trial sent on request. 
SAMUEL C ABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Brick OMmneys and Wall Shingles fintshed with Cabot’s 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
old 


Virginia White Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood 
John Russell Pope, Architect, New York Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing 














APPALACHIAN ye 
TENNESSEE MARBLE a a 


af Country 
Our facilities for the prompt turning See ii | iy oh House 
out of work are unsurpassed. We a : 

. ° Inquiries regarding 
employ the most skilled mechanics Selim: di aiies ta 
and spare neither time nor expense in ae = = prompt atten- 

° ° ~ —- _— on. 
furnishing first-class work. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST ee =~ z W. W. Kimball Co. 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE Co. a SEED cucsunea ress 
KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE ~~ Chicago 
























































Besides automatically drawing off all im- 

pure air, smoke and gases without any op- 

: : ES erating expense, Burt Glass-Top Ventilators 

Notice Sliding Sleeve ert + assure adequate skylight illumination in fac- 

Damper ( patented) Fur- Ate ora eos tories, churches, schools, offices, public 

. . io ; ete buildings and residences. 

nished with flat wired A ‘ 3s g ; 

glass, up to and including seit : rhe thousands of Burts in use throughout 
; the country attest the value of the’ princi- 


> =%3NIe op y N con 
the 72-inch size. Also with ples they embody. 


Metal Tops. 








Burts are made in any size and in several 
designs to meet the requirements of all 
types of buildings. 





Catalog will be mailed on request. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations row current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT & afford an accurate review 
of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market as to items quoted 
but will also pr esent a tasis to yudge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 














New York Chicago San Francisco 


Common : ~eF - mre tenies ea ee $30.45 $14.00 $16.00 
Face brick ee tok ....+++++| 55.00 to 60.00 | 30.00 to 40.00} 50 00 to 55.00 


BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., a m4 ft 
4 in., ft. 
Wall onlie yd a slant): 
8 in., per lin. ft... .. 
12 in., per ft 
18 in., per ft 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping the same 


CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags) 


FINISHED IRON AND SUEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, refined grade 
Bar iron, double refined 
Soft steel bars 


LASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets. 
Single strength, B quality 
Double strength, A quality 
Double strength, B quality 


Plaster board: 


2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 

4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft 


yay TILE 

2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. . ‘ eeeeee} 98.80-111. 

3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ieee , er meer FO 

4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft..... : mae 166 .70-185. 

6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft..... 1 : , 222. 30-247. 

8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft. . aalbwi ; eae owe aa 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. f 
per 1,000 sq. f 

er 


esse 9999 
esse Sse 


4 
21% 








12x12x12 partitions, per 


2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft.......................-.--} 92.66-103.2 


Eastern spruce, per thousand aca catia vom Sed 18.00 to 20. 16.00 to 18. 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand . : ree: .--| 15.00 to 18. 16.00 to 18. 
No 1 hemlock, per thousand es ea ; : ..-| 15.00 to 18. 

No. 1 yellow pine, per thowssnd............ ; ; —— 15.00 to 18. 


LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbis., per bbl............. 
Finishing, 300 lb. bbls., per bbl........... 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton 


LUMBE: 

(Retail Prices per ~ Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6 hamish 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain). 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to 12x12 
Oak, quartered, 1 in., F. 
Oak, plain, 1 in., F. A.Ss 
Oak’ ooring, 
Maple, 1 in., 
Maple flooring, W clear. 
Mahogany, 1 in., F. A. S 


Spruce, 10 in 
Coenen, 1in., F.A.S 
METAL LATH 


Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd 
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A section of the Barrett Specifica- 
tion 20-Year Roof on West Techni- 
cal High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
it was laid over another type of 
roof that had begun to deteriorate 
m= aficr <mly seven years of service. 








How to be sure of 


a 20-Year Roof— 


HE West Technical High School Cleve- 
land, Ohio, pictured above, has just been 
re-roofed with a Barrett Specification Roof 
over another type of roof that had begun to deteri- 
orate seriously after only seven years of service. 


When the Barrett Specification Root was 
finished we handed the City Officials of 
Cleveland a Surety Bond, issued bv the well- 
known United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., of Baltimore, which guarantees the roof 
to last for at least 20 years without main- 
tenance expense of any kind. The probabil- 
ities are that this roof will last nearer 30 
vears. 


There is only one way to be absolutely sure of 
getting the kind of roof you want—a genuine Bar- 
rett Specification Roof—and that is to write this 
standard paragraph into the building specifications: 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Cleveland Cincirnati Pittsburgh 

Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 

Seattle Peoria Atlanta 

Youngstown Lebanon 
Bethlehem Elizabeth 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limitep: Montreal Toronto 


Washington Bangor Dallas 





e 
“The roof shall be laid according to The Barrett 
Specification dated May 1, 1916, and the contractors 
shall obtain for us, without additional cost, the Bar- 
rett 20-Year Guaranty Bond.” 


This simple paragraph takes all the gamble and 
worry out of roofing, for both owner and architect. 


Such expressions as ‘Barrett Specification type of 
roof,” “Five-ply felt-and-pitch roof” or “Barre‘t 
Specification Roof, or equal,” should never be per- 
initted in a building specification. 


The 20-Year Surety Bond Is Free 


The 20-Year Surety Bond will be furnished on 
any roof of 50 squares or over in cities of 25,000 or 
over, or in smaller places where Barrett Inspection 
Service is available. There is no charge for this 
Bond. Our only requirements are that the Barrett 
Specification shall be strictly followed and that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved by us. 


A copy of the Barrett 20-Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


30ston St. Louis 


l/h Detroit New Orleans > 
— Company Salt I ake City Nashville 


Duluth 
Toledo Columbus 
Buffalo 


Milwaukee 
Richmond 


Johnstown 
Latrobe 
Baltimore 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John.N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 











Cast iron: 
6 in. and heavier 


"(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 

(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing card; 
freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. An additional 
5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing interests over those 


listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.0.3. Chicago 
Butt Weld 


¥% to 3 in 
4 to 3 in 


to54 % 
201% to 4114% 


38 to 45.1% 
Galv., 10.1 to 30.1% 
Iron: 

Black, % to 1% in 


344% .9 to 22.6% 
Galv., & to 114 in 


11 

+25 to18'4%4% +39.9to 4.6% 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 

Black, 2 4 to 6 in 

Galv., 21% to 6 in 
Iron: 

Black, 2% to 6 in. 30 144% 18. &% 

Galv., 21% to 6 in. . 714% 3.6% 


41.1% 
27.1% 


PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton. . 
Finishing plaster. . . ‘ 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton 


RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights 


REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill 
Medium steel from mill 


ROOFING MATERIAL 
hones ~: hes paper: 


1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton. 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton 
Corrugated roofing, oneal 
sheets, per 100 lbs 


2% , in. 1. corrugation, : over ; flat 
SHINGLES 

er thousand. . we 

star, per thousand 


SLATE ROOFING 


Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, 
White cedar, extra star, 


F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 

Pennsylvania: 

Best Bangor. . ; o . $7.75 to a + 
No. 1 — ed Ribbon. . at , 6.75 to 
Pen A ; Bee ; 6.50 to 7. 

Peach ay ae Tee ; . 10.50 to 12. 

No. 1 Chapman pee 6.25to 7. 
Vermont: 

No. 1 Sea Green ; a. Cie 62 
Unfading Green 9.00 to 10. 
_Red 2.00 to 20. 


—a_~ U'f’g om. 3 No. 1 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll. F 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib... . 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib.... 
Angles, 3 to 6 in 
Zees and tees 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill. 


STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 


STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft. 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand sa. ft. 
— ae stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thousand 


SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board are in 
rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide (100 sq. ft.). 


WALL BOARD 

Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand 

Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. 
thousand ft. for crating. 


New York | 


Chicago 


San Francisco | 
| 


Seattle 








Add $5.00 per! 


._ 32 





41 to 42 











18.50 to 20.09 
19.50 to 21.09 





4.50 to 5. 5¢ 
4.50to5.: 





4.05 net 
6. 10 net 


2. 59 per ewt 

325 * 

c—- * 
23.09 ° “ 














